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NEXT MONTH 


“Effective Industrial Advertising,” by Keith J 
vans, manager, sales promotion division, Inland 
teel Company, and advertising manager, Jos. T 
yerson & Son, Inc. Starting in the next issue 
we shall publish in serial form, a completely re- 
ised text of Mr. Evans’ book of the above title 
hich originally appeared in CLAss AND INDUs- 
RIAL MARKETING in 1924, and later in several 
ditions due to its great popularity. In revising 
he book, Mr. Evans has adhered to the basic 
utline and made corrections and additions to 
onform to current successful industrial advertis- 
i and sales promotion practice. The first in- 
tallment will be “Product and Market Analysis 
lans.” Be sure to read the entire series starting 
ext month 

“Operating the Industrial Exhibit for Profit,” 
y Ralph H. Lasday, exhibit consultant. Mr. 
aay gives nine specific points to watch in 
uilding and operating industrial exhibits so that 
hey will show tangible results 

“Blazing the Industrial Advertising Trail with 
ublicity,” by William H. Easton, Ph.D., Shel 
fon, Morse, Hutchins & Easton, Inc. Mr. Easton 
iscusses the subject of publicity as a definite 
rogram designed to uncover new markets and 
repare them for intensive cultivation with ad- 
ettising. His suggestions are based on experi- 
nce which he details. 
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THIS monTH’S Jedex OF 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 








The rising trend of the Chemical 
Chem & Met Index for — Process Industries continues. The 
Chemical Consumption seven-month period—July to Jan- 

: uary inclusive—has recorded an 
increase in industrial activity of 
24%. This has resulted in an 
increasing demand for chemicals 
and raw materials, a greater vol- 
ume of production for the Chem- 
ical Process Industries—and bet- 











AMJJASONDJ. ter sales opportunities for YOU 
For an accurate picture of this 
profitable market, do as chemical 
engineers do, read 


CHEMICAL ECONOMICS 
and MARKETS 


a regular feature in Chem & Met 








CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 
On THE 


Up and Up 


Henry M. Batters, Chem & Met’s resourceful Market 
Editor, plunged into the U. S. government’s 1938 census 
figures — just released — and came up with some very 
remarkable news! The production volume of the Chemical 
Industries in 1937 reached 9% above 1929. Other chem- 
ical process industries went even farther above that old 
peak. That meant stepping up building, buying and pro- 
duction activities in a BIG way. But that isn’t all! 
Mr. Batters goes on to interpret and evaluate facts and 
figures for each branch of the Chemical Process Indus- 
tries and shows where they’re headed. To adjust your 
1939 advertising and selling plans for more profit, be 
sure and read 


WHAT THE NEW CENSUS SHOWS 
FOR PROCESS INDUSTRIES 
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@In Portsmouth, N. H., there is a $10-million 
monument to misjudgment. The White Moun- 
tain Paper Co., built in 1901 to produce 500 tons 
of paper a day — never operated! Why? What 
technical 
chemical engineer who makes a hobby of study- 
ing little things that cause big failures writes 
about this and other classic industrial “boners” 
& Met’s February, Annual Review 
number. Such cases carry valuable lessons for 
all chemical engineers by showing them what 
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oversight doomed it to idleness? A 


TREMENDOUS TRIFLES 


READ FEBRUARY CHEM & MET 
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THE SOUTH BECHONS TO PROCESS INDUSTRIES 

Favorable sites, growing markets and easy access to ¥o 

raw materials have long been a strong inducement for Her, U a, 

Process Industries to move south. Now along comes an Cup are the 1 | Mn 

engineer who gives further weight to the urge for de- 18 Mic, high); ake 

centralization. He shows that chemicals can be made in r "aso, L She of Nop 

the south and transported to market by boat at lower Cs Ons sn wh ET, 18 e Ee In, 
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chief engineer, non-metallic economics div., U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines; Du Pont’s Industrial Relations, NON- 
OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH and DISABILITY Plans 
—another in Chem & Met’s Public Relations series; 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING EDUCATION from 
the EMPLOYER’S VIEWPOINT, by Professor J. L. 
Bray of Purdue, and 9 other fact packed articles on 
chemical engineering round out Chem & Met’s editorial 
picture for February. 


SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST — an article 
dealing with the competition among indus- 
trial minerals, by Dr. Oliver Bowles, ass’t. 
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Were Used in the Middle Ages 


B ll | . . . in those days they were crudely devised and inefh- 
cient. Today machine drives and controls are important 

design engineering considerations in every machine. 
“Machine Drives and Controls,’ MACHINE DESIGN’s Third An- 


nual Supplement, will accompany the April issue. Removable, it will 
bring design engineering data files completely up-to-date. 


The Supplement will reach over 30,000 design executives, chief engi- 
neers and designers in more than 7,500 machinery plants. Removed 
from its carrying issue, the Supplement will regularly be referred 
to as an engineering data-book, informative in its content for at least 


a full year. 





Advertisements will be equally effective and valuable in guiding 
design engineers to the right drives and controls. Information in 
advertisements can supplement the engineering discussions and pre- 
sent striking examples of applications. 

Final forms on the Supplement close March 15—for choice posi- 


tion we suggest making your reservation now. 


MAGHINE DESIGN 


A Penton Publication 








Peoples Gas Bldg. Penton Building 110 E. 42nd Street 
CHICAGO CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
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Practical Fact Ginding Which 
Helps Salesmen Sell 


@ THESE are days when we must 
have our feet on terra firma—that 
means the solid ground to me. We 
call fact finding by the names of 
research, survey, market study, 
fathered in many instances by theo- 
reticians who have developed compli- 
cated methods. But the solid ground 
still remains fact finding of a useful, 
practical, applicable nature. Nothing 
was ever more important in our in- 
dustrial marketing scheme than this, 
and at this time. 

It is interesting to study the sta- 
tistics which clearly prove that it takes 
two men to sell what one man pro- 
duces in this country. What would 
happen if we didn’t teach the two men 
to sell better? Would the one man 
be able to produce? Obviously, no. 
So, we have an obligation to the sales- 
man, which demands fact finding that 
will help him to tell a better sales 
story in front of the buyer. That is 
the chief function of market research 
today. 

He who complicates the technique 
with academics and an erudition that 
cannot be immediately applied, clut- 
ters useful fact in a maze of misun- 
derstanding, so that the typical com- 
pany finds itself in the position of 
attempting to find a needle in a hay- 
stack, 

We approach an industrial market- 


By GERALD E. STEDMAN 


Vice-President, National Research 
Bureau, Inc., Chicago 


ing era where capital goods and the 
heavy industries must expand. The 
year of 1939 will be fortunate for 
those concerns who take sufficient 
pains to develop a useful technique 
in fact finding. New processes... 
new machinery . . . new productive 
activities, aimed to provide better 
products at lower cost, make buyers 
aware and interested, if your company 
knows the facts and your salesmen 
are equipped to tell the story. 

The technique of constructive fact 
finding should be closely examined. 
There are some practical rules which 
should be observed: 


1. It is conceivable that forty 
years hence we shall know much more 
about the efficiency of marketing 
studies than we do now; what is im- 
portant at the moment is that phase 
of fact finding which will be useful 
under the conditions of today. 

So, our fact finding program should 
be tailored to the economic situation 
of the moment, practical in nature 
and useful in its extension to the field 
organization, which faces buyers with 
practical argument that must stimu- 
late them to the replacement of the 
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old and the purchase of the new. The 
point I am attempting here to empha- 
size is that research can be designed 
to be too complex. It must, to be 
effective, be sufficiently simple to be 
understood and used by the field 


organization. 


2. There is an essential technique 
in fact finding which employs the 
method of obtaining constants rather 
than variables. Personal interviewers 
can be retained to contact various 
factors in the market structure of in- 
dividual companies, but the reports 
they provide may be of such variance 
as to make interpretation difficult. 
And the interpretation is the finished 
product of research. Personal inter- 
viewers may not purposely do so, but 
there is, nevertheless, the variable of 
what they hear, and what is written 





Six Technical Essentials 

to Practical Fact Finding 

l. Simplicity 

2. Constancy 

3. Salesmen’s Coopera- 
tion 

4. Skillful Interpretation 

5. Recency 

6. Comprehensiveness 











Scratchboard type illustrations like this will feature the advertising of The R. K. LeBlond 


Machine Tool Company, Cincinnati, this year. 
The artist is Chris Dettmer who has served LeBlond for many years 


industrial advertisers use it. 


While this technique is not new, but few 





down as the true remark. They may 
have a varying degree of helpfulness 
on the particular day ot call. Even 
though excellently trained, they may 
not be energetic in the writing of a 
full report. So a series of variables 
occurs which makes the interpretation 
less worthy than it could be. 


On the other hand, the design of a 
questionnaire that resorts to a method 
of checking, mailed with a return en- 
velope, gives the opportunity for use- 
ful interpretation on a constant basis. 

The splendid thing about human 
nature is that it loves to do favors. 
I often recall the experience of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, who, attempting to 
get a seat in the Assembly, was op- 
posed by the state’s leading politician. 
Franklin, knowing that there is an 
inherent trait in human nature to like 
to do favors, asked this politician for 
the loan of a book, which he knew 
he possessed. When Franklin was 
elected, fully expecting that he would 
be violently opposed jn the Assembly, 
he found that the borrowing of the 
book had established a comradeship 
that eradicated all of the enmity that 
had previously been presumed. People 
really like to do-favors, and it is re- 
markable how much a company can 
gain in fact finding through the in- 


strument of correspondence which 


courteously asks for constant answers. 
I have tried it so often and in such 
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a wide latitude of operation that I 
know it to be the soundest procedure. 


3. There is a psychological value 
in fact finding which is well to keep 
in mind, from the standpoint of tech- 
nique. These are peculiar new days 
in which a company’s advertising 
which has built up preferential rec- 
ognition, lies dormant until it is acti- 
vated by the persuasive selling talk of 
a salesman. 

One of the most essential elements 
of a thorough research is the explora- 
tion of the opinions, problems and 
situation of the salesmen, who are the 
infantry in the sales battle. They 
really rule the destiny of the company 
with whom they are engaged. 

So, when a salesman receives a ques- 
tionnaire form, based upon his own 
operations, which he may or may not 
fill out and return, at least he feels 
that some of the boys designed the 
program on which the company is 
going ahead. If he himself doesn’t, 
he feels somewhat ashamed, and gives 
more attention to the program. If 
he does, then he feels that the plan 
is partly of his design. In any case, 
because he knew he had a chance to 
contribute to the plan, he gives the 
company more support than he would 
otherwise do, and he knows definitely 
that it is based upon genuine engineer- 
ing of fact finding, and developed 
from the field standpoint. 










4. The technique should encom- 
pass an interpretation of fact finding 
in such an exceptional manner that it 
will make anyone who sees the compi- 
lation recognize that it has been prac- 
tically done, and that it can be use- 
fully employed in front of the buyer. 
After all, the buyer is asking himself 
many questions in the many industrial 
fields, and if he has a clear exhibit of 
fact, it tends to encourage him in the 
decision he wants to make. Have you 
that fortification? Has your company 
furnished it to you? Substantiated 
fact must be paraded before the buyer 
in these competitive days to get him 
to respond to a sales story, and with 
all of the quandaries in his mind, such 
help as you give him will lead you 
more swiftly to the order. 


5. There is a rule of recency 
which should be observed in the fact 
finding technique. The charts you ex- 
hibit, dated a year previous, may not 
be true today in our swiftly changing 
markets. It is well to show the buyer 
that which is pertinent to the mo- 
ment, evolved from a very recent in- 
vestigation, so that in his mind he 
will have the satisfaction which is es- 
sential to a decision, rather than a 
survey that appears to be stale to him. 
After all, industrial buyers are pretty 
smart folk. They want facts. Being 
of engineering minds, they want them 
in practical form. But they want 
them established on the basis of 
recency. 

Genuine fact finding cannot be sub- 
jectively engineered by a company it- 
self. The approach to various facts 
under a company name will make 
them feel that there may be some 
ulterior purpose; so there is the essen- 
tial of engaging some outside source, 
which will without equivocation, diag- 
nose the full marketing problem, with 
properly designed questionnaires upon 
which interpretations can safely rest. 
The selection of such an organization 
should depend, not alone upon _ its 
country-wide facilities for fact gath- 
ering, but as well upon the ability 
of its practical marketing experts in 
thorough interpretation of those facts, 
which are capable of being congealed 
into a useful and practical program 
for expansion. 


6. It is impossible to design a 
true fact finding effort without tak- 
ing into consideration all distributive 
elements; in other words, each factor 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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Progress Report on Conyuniting 


“You learn to speak as a Frenchman when you learn to think as a 
Frenchman . . . And when you arrive at that, advertisements will 
just automatically write themselves from the YOU standpoint...” 


@ SUCCESSFUL industrial advertis- 
ing is more the end result of a point- 
of-view than the aftermath of any 
creative formula. Yet because for- 
mulae are precise and capable of quan- 
titative appraisal by the answer-true- 
or-false addicts, we have no end of 
these recipes. It still holds that there 
are as many ways of doing resultful 
advertisements as there are men who 
have the occasion to undertake them. 
And that will always be true, because 
there is something above and beyond 
sheer craftsmanship which must be 
present; something that is not formu- 
lized but felt. 

If the word philosophy were not 
so overworked, it might do as a defi- 
nition of this ingredient. Point-of-view 
is one way of putting it. Yet even of 
points-of-view there may be several 
equally good, as any mountain climber 
knows. Each satisfies its individual 
beholder, and is likely to seem quite 
limited to the other climbers. 

So with these hesitant paragraphs. 

In our shop we cleave to the point 
of view that industrial advertising is 
important out of all proportion to the 
space rates. This notion of ours takes 
its toll in creative time, indubitably, 
but it stems from a realistic appraisal 
of the facts of life. (Business paper 
promotion departments have full per- 
mission to quote this estimate of their 
position in the scheme of things.) 
You’ve really got to believe that a 
hundred-dollar page is something, be- 
fore you can clothe it with potency. 
Lip service won’t do. 

One thing that makes an industrial 
advertisement important is the odd 
fact that the reader is paid to read 


your advertisement. It is part of his 
job. He needs what you have to tell 
him in his business. He wants infor- 
mation, and he can’t get it any place 
else half so quickly or accurately. So 
he has to read your advertising to find 
all the ideas, machines, materials or 
methods that will make his business or 
product better, or cheaper, or some- 
thing. His position depends upon it. 
If he doesn’t read your advertising, 
the probabilities are you’ve let him 
down. 

You can be sure this reader of ours 
knows his own problems, and doesn’t 
thank you to imagine them for him 
in trite generalities. A man either 
has a problem or he hasn’t. Posing 
one for him still doesn’t make it his. 
If anything, our readers are realists; 
they like to listen to realists, and will 
show something less than enthusiasm 
for any other point of view. 

That estimate of our readership is 
both comforting and commanding to 
the industrial copywriter. It makes 
a convincing case against the tempting 
device of pussy footing into the sub- 
ject. The Corrigan method of start- 
ing West to get East doesn’t turn out 
to be a very efficient copy scheme for 
realistic readers. Subterfuges to gain 
attention, such as illustrative parallels 
dragged in by their heels, and in fact 
many of the artificial lures we tie 
*round our hook with artful wile, are 
recognized by our realists as such. 
What our fish want is meat. 


The story we have to tell is in the 
product. There isn’t a product made 
which has not within itself some one 
merit which is, in fact, distinctive 
and which gives it a commercial per- 
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By EDWIN L. ANDREW 


Vice-President, Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., 
Cleveland, who was picked as the industrial 
advertising copywriter of the year 1938 by 
The Copy Chasers 


sonality. Some products are blessed 
with many advertisable virtues. Some 
commodities, even after you learn the 
catalog by heart, may seem to be as 
like their competition as peas in a 
pod. Even though it may so appear, 
and may thus impel the copywriter to 
seek for the subterfuges decried in the 
preceding paragraph, we insist that 
the story-that-is-in-the-product can 
always be found. And when found, 
it will be, inevitably, interesting and 
provocative. 

Finding that story is the clever 
thing we have to do. Found, and 
stated, it relieves us of the necessity 
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of trying to pump cleverness into our 
headlines and copy. It is almost im- 
possible not to write an interesting 
headline for a story that is genuinely 
interesting. What licks us is trying 
to substitute superficial sparkle in our 
headlines for subsurface digging into 
the real inwardness of our subject. 
We're licked because our realistic 
readers see through us. This point- 
of-view has been emphasized by the 
experience of having “stopper” recog- 
nition accorded almost invariably to 
headlines that wrote themselves, while 
headlines into which cleverness was 
pumped with hard labor fell flat as 
flat can be. 

Cleverness for cleverness’ sake de- 
feats itself. But that point of view 
does not condone triteness. As long 
as there is a thesaurus there is a dif- 
ferent way of saying what you, said 
yesterday, and without going com- 
pletely “literary” either. The diction- 
ary is practically inexhaustible; sen- 
tence forms, equally so; there are even 
other modes than the superlative. But, 
of course, these injunctions will seem 
sophomoric if you really hold to the 
point-of-view that industrial advertis- 
ing is important. 

Opposite in effect, if not in defini- 
tion, to triteness, is incisiveness. Every 
word should count. If they do, your 
realistic reader won’t care, and in fact 
won’t be aware, how many words you 
ask him to read. A practical test of 
whether a piece of copy is really in- 
cisive, is to gauge how easy or how 
hard it is to take out any given num- 
ber of words when you have to cut 
to fit the available space. 

Incisive writing will seek the par- 
lance of the industry addressed. That 
includes the actual jargon, the pecu- 
liar nomenclatures, and the real idioms 
that are more deeply a part of the in- 
dustry than even the reader himself. 
Idiomatic writing can backfire when 
it is woodenly appropriated and stuck 
into copy like cloves on a ham. There’s 
nothing quite as irritating as an idiom 
inaccurately used. Ability to use 
idiomatic expression without being 
suspected of pretense is more than 
knack or rote. You learn to speak as 
a Frenchman when you learn to think 
as a Frenchman. 

And when you arrive at that, ad- 
vertisements will just automatically 
write themselves from the YOU stand- 
point. The word YOU is, many evan- 
gelists to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, a totally unnecessary ingredient 
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Gar Wood Industries, Inc., Detroit, has made effective use of models in emphasizing operat- 
ing features of its construction equipment at industrial shows and this year adds one of its 
new telescopic hydraulic hoist and Boulder Dam type of rock body which will be included 
in its display at the Road Show at San Francisco, March 7-10. W. H. Hammond, sales 
manager of the Gar Wood hoist and body division is shown watching the model in operation 





of any advertisement. It could be 
argued, in fact, that the word YOU 
is undesirable as an unwarranted in- 
vasion into the personal privacy of 
the reader, and is resented by him as 
such. More important, and far more 
insidious, is the organization of the 
argument and the choice of language 
so completely in terms of the reader 
that your exposition becomes Ais open 
sesame. It is demonstrable that when 
advertisements do, so to speak, be- 
come naturalized in the land of their 
hopes, they send home inquiries in 
gratifying number, without either 
shouting YOU, or waving coupons, 
free offers, or special inducements-for- 
a-limited-time-only. 

This article was asked for because, 
in the judgment of The Copy Chasers 
of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING (see P. 
46, IM., Jan. ’39), the advertisements 
of Aluminum Company of America 
have had some merit. Those adver- 
tisements cover many unrelated appli- 
cations of aluminum in scores of in- 
dustries, each with its own peculiar 
commercial, technical, and economic 
problems. In addition to a very large 
number of vertical and horizontal in- 
dustrial and trade publications, many 
general business publications, general 
magazines, and even a large list of 
newspapers are used. The advertise- 
ments in behalf of the metal alumi- 
num in all these media differ superfi- 
cially with the audience addressed. 





They are the handiwork of a group of 
men in this organization, each bring- 
ing to the job his own individuality 
and tools of craftsmanship. The dif- 
ferent series of aluminum advertise- 
ments show due evidence of the sepa- 
rate individualities of these several cre- 
ative minds. The point is, that dif- 
ferent techniques can be successfully 
based on the realistic point of view 
expressed in this article. If Aluminum 
advertising properly deserves the rec- 
ognition accorded in the last issue of 
this publication, there just may be 
something to the point-of-view thing. 

When I was very young I had the 
quite unearned privilege of trying to 
teach a class in advertising in the eve- 
ning school of a metropolitan univer- 
sity. Greatly impressed with the ease 
with which all advertising knowledge 
could be codified for the benefit of my 
scarcely less expert pupils, I laid am- 
bitious plans to write a book. A much 
wiser, meaning older, head steered my 
interests into other channels, and did 
me the questionable courtesy of not 
laughing outright. When I came to, 
I vowed not only never to write a 
book, but never to pontificate on any 
advertising subject. 

There is no one right way to write 
an advertisement. There is even no 
one all-inclusive point-of-view toward 
the creative task. Please, my friends, 
take my own point of view as nothing 
more than a progress report. 
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By LESLIE CHILDS 


Attorney-at-Law, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Points te Watch when Selling Under 
Conditional Sales Contracts 


@ CONCEDEDLY, in the sale of 
industrial machinery and equipment, 
the use of conditional sales contracts 
may usually be employed with profit 
to both seller and buyer. The seller 
retains title until the account is fully 
paid, while the buyer has the use 
of the equipment from the date of 
sale. So far so good, as long as the 
interests of only the seller and buyer 
are concerned, or the nature of the 
equipment remains persona! property. 

However, where the machinery or 
equipment sold is so installed as to 
become a fixture, and the interests 
of third parties intervene, we may 
have a horse of another color. For 
here, in some states, a changé in title 
to the real estate to which the equip- 
ment is attached may also carry title 
to the latter, unless the newcomer 
was a party to the original contract 
of sale. 

By the same token, under a set-up 
of this kind, the seller of equipment 
may find his conditional sales contract 
of no value as against the new owner 
of the real estate. A nice point, this, 
for sellers of industrial machinery and 
equipment to have in mind when sell- 
ing in reliance upon conditional sales 


contracts. Let us see. 


In a recent case, the plaintiff, an 
equipment manufacturing 
company, sold laundry and dry clean- 
ing machinery to the value of about 
$2,000 under a conditional sales con- 
The buyer was a lessee of the 
premises in which the machinery was 
installed, and the defendant in this 
case held a mortgage upon the prem- 
ises. The latter had knowledge that 
the machinery was being installed, but 
had no knowledge that it was sold 


industrial 


tract. 


Special precaution should be observed where machin- 


ery or equipment sold is so installed as to become 


a fixture if the building 


under a conditional sales contract. 
Nor was the defendant in any way 
a party to the contract. 

As installed, the machinery was 
clearly a fixture. Some time there- 
after, and before the machinery had 
been paid for, the defendant, as mort- 
gagee, foreclosed and took possession 
of the premises under the mortgage. 
The plaintiff then claimed the right 
to remove the machinery under its 
conditional sales contract. 

The defendant refused to consent 
to this on the ground that the title 
to the machinery passed to him, along 
with the title to the real estate as a 
part thereof. In other words, the de- 
fendant contended that since he was 
not a party to the conditional sales 
contract he was not bound thereby. 

The plaintiff thereupon brought the 
instant action to enforce its claim of 
title to the machinery under its con- 
ditional sales contract. The case went 
up on report from the lower court to 
the higher court for final determina- 
tion. And here in reasoning on the 
rights of the parties, and in entering 
judgment for the defendant, the 
court, among other things, said: 

“Had these machines been pur- 
chased by the mortgagors . . . with 
a like provision in the contract of 
sale as to retention of title in the ven- 
dor, the vendor could not have assert- 
ed ownership successfully as against 
the real estate mortgagee in the ab- 
sence of proof that the real estate 
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is subject to title change 


mortgagee was a party to the trans- 
action. 

“It seems to us, then, necessarily to 
follow that, if a mortgagor .. . can- 
not, as against the mortgagee, remove 
fixtures to whose annexation the 
mortgagee is not a party, the lessee 
may not, his right being in no way 
superior to that of the mortgagor. 
Unless and until the mortgagee rec- 
ognizes the lessee, there is no privity 
whatever between the mortgagee and 
the lessee. To allow the lessee of the 
mortgagor to have greater rights than 
the mortgagor . cannot be justi- 
fied ... 

“Neither should a conditional sales 
vendor be held to have a greater right 
to retain title to a chattel and to re- 
move the same, which he permits to 
be attached as a fixture to real estate, 
when he is dealing with a lessee than 
when dealing with a mortgagor of 
the real estate. 

“Justice will be the better accom- 
plished, would the conditional sale 
vendor obtain such right of removal, 
to compel him to inform the real 
estate mortgagee of such proposed an- 
nexation, obtain his consent, and thus 
make him a party to the transaction, 
rather than to subject the mortgagee, 
not such a party to the physical in- 
terference with and damage to his 
real estate security with losses attend- 
ant upon the same. 

“In conclusion . we... hold 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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Case Studies in Iudustriil Marheting 


19--Skilsaw, Inc. 


@ Let’s take a look at a company 
that is not afraid of the boogey man. 
Let’s see what can happen when man- 
agement looks conditions squarely in 
the face, takes a bead on its objective, 
and drives on. Let’s find out what 
business can do when it pays attention 
to business and not to politics. Let’s 
seek out a company that is resourceful 
in personnel which turns apparent ob- 
stacles into opportunities and capital- 
izes on them. For that’s the kind of 
industrial marketers this country needs 
today—men and organizations that 
play the game under the rules imposed 
—and win. 

That company (symbolical) is Skil- 
saw, Inc., Chicago manufacturer of 
portable electrical tools. 

Although less than twenty years 
old Skilsaw has just moved into a 
brand new, daylight, 
modern, Austin-built plant,with am- 


commodious, 
ple provisions for expansion — the 
fourth such move made in its short 
career. From a marketing angle that 
is of no significance, except for the 
fact that it was made necessary—not 
only possible—as a result of intelli- 
gent marketing and merchandising 
which has extended the company’s 
area of operation from a 300-mile 
radius to world-wide distribution. 
The marketing story of Skilsaw is 
wrapped up in its very history—be- 
cause marketing today is broad in 
scope, embracing product develop- 
ment, expansion of lines and markets, 
extension of distribution channels, 
dealer relations, advertising, sales pro- 
motion and untiring effort in the field. 
Effective work in all these phases of 
the marketing effort has contributed 
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to the success of our subject company, 
and through these same patterns others 
may make the most of their cloth. 

In name, Skilsaw, Inc., had its in- 
ception in 1924, when J. W. Sullivan, 
president, took hold of the Michel 
Electric Hand Saw Company, then 
four years old. The line consisted of 
one item, a power driven portable cir- 
cular saw; and that the right name 
may be a contributing factor to the 


CASE STUDIES IN 


success of a product might be illus- 
trated in this case. Naturally, sim- 
ilar tools have since come on the mar- 
ket and in the field they are generally 
referred to as “Skilsaws,” much the 
same as many people refer to most any 
make of mechanical refrigerator as a 
“Frigidaire.” 

In the early days, Skilsaw visualized 
the market for its ingenious tool as 
confined to the building and construc- 
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Skilsaw, Inc. 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT: 
PRODUCTS: 


MARKETS: 


Chicago. 
Portable electric tools. 
Metal and wood working industries, building and 


construction and vocational fields. 


DISTRIBUTION: 


100 per cent through distributors: 800 dis- 


tributors, seven branch offices; nineteen authorized serv- 
ice stations; export business handled by home office. 


ADVERTISING: 


ness and vocational papers. 


Practically exclusively in twenty-five busi- 


Distributors are urged to do 


direct mail work to their own lists, enclosing literature 


provided by manufacturer. 
Company representatives spend entire 


SALES PROMOTION: 


time with distributor salesmen in the field. Working ex- 
hibits at important national and local distributor shows. 
Displays in dealers’ windows, supplemented with demon- 
strations by factory representatives. 


SALES TOOLS AND MERCHANDISING AIDs: 


Visual presenta- 


tions for dealer work. Cut-away working models. Pack- 
aging certain models of tools in metal carrying cases with- 
out increase in prices. Guide to applications and markets 
for dealer salesmen. 
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BOLTON SULLIVAN 
Secretary and General Manager, 
Skilsaw, Inc. 


tion fields; or at least it was under the 
misapprehension that it would not be 
profitable to spend time seeking busi- 
ness elsewhere. So, for several years 
the company kept itself busy selling 
to contractors direct through factory 
field representatives operating in the 
Chicago market and surrounding area 
of 300- to 500-mile radius. It was 
all specialty selling, with emphasis on 
the practicability of this new method 
of power-sawing lumber right on the 
job. 

The popularity of this labor-saving 
and cost-lowering tool grew rapidly 
and, as the manufacturer’s represent- 
ative could not always be at hand 
when the buying urge crystallized, a 
demand began to be registered with 
local supply dealers, to the end that 
the manufacturer received requests for 
its line. Although this trend was sig- 
nificant, it did not alter the direct 
selling policy appreciably, and only a 
few select dealers were accommodated. 
The line then comprised but three 
models of the saw, and it was not 
until several years later that it was 
broadened to include a portable belt 
sander. 

Skilsaw’s theory about the scope of 
its profitable operations 
held up exceptionally well, but in 
1930 it was destined to receive a rude 
awakening which would mark the 
turning point in its marketing prac- 
tice—in fact, its entire future and 
Building activity pulled up 
with a stop. Contractors still were 
sold on the merits of the tool and 
even those who did have a few jobs 
in work and were eager to benefit 
from its savings, thought the cost was 
too much money to part with under 


marketing 


success. 
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GEORGE P. WRIGHT 


Sales Manager, Skilsaw, Inc. 


the existing depression conditions. 

With hope that price might over- 
come the situation, a lighter, lower- 
priced model was built; but the mar- 
ket had been well sold on the per- 
formance of the original saws and 
would not sacrifice power for price. 
Then is when Skilsaw did a little mar- 
ket research, found that the industrial 
field didn’t measure up so poorly after 
all, and started to expand its channels 
of distribution aggressively through 
industrial and mill supply houses. 
And, business used to 
check up about eighty-five per cent 
from the building field and fifteen per 
cent from other industries, today it 
runs about fifty-fifty. 

This readjustment of business 
sources, however, was also effected by 


whereas its 


another phase of the market research 
which indicated that in the portable 
electric tool business, electric drills of- 
fered a great potential volume. 
Thereupon, six models of portable 
electric drills were placed in the hands 
of the dealer organization, which now 
had become the established distribu- 
tion outlet, only to learn that six mod- 
els were inadequate to meet the size 
range demand already created by com- 
petition. Skilsaw couldn’t expect to 
build or hold a dealer organization for 
a line which would not enable it to 
service customer requirements with- 
out stocking two lines—it was learn- 
ing distribution fundamentals rapidly 
—so it launched into the portable 
electric tool business whole-heartedly 
by increasing the drill line as rapidly 
as possible to its present total of twen- 
ty-one models, and adding portable 
blowers, disc ‘sanders, and bench 
grinders. 





EDWARD W. RISTAU 
Vice-President, Skilsaw, Inc., in charge 
of advertising and sales promotion 


doing 
business 


That’s what Skilsaw was 
around 1934, when most 
thought it had reached a stone wall. 
It had surveyed the field and was de- 
termined to take it by building up a 
line which would offer dealers a dol- 
lar potential equal to or greater than 
any other similar line—not through 
price channels, but through efficient, 
hard-hitting merchandising of a qual- 
ity product. 

In 1932, the company had six sales- 
men and two branch offices; in New 
York and Los Angeles. Today it has 
thirty-seven field men, seven branch 
offices with complete stocks, and 800 
dealers, 500 who carry the full line, 
and foreign agents in the principal 
industrial centers of the world. Skil- 
saw dealers comprise industrial and 
mill supply houses, contractor equip- 
ment dealers and wood working ma- 
chinery dealers. Generally speaking, 
there are no exclusive arrangements, 
in line with the tendency of the in- 
dustry toward open distribution. 
Dealers are allowed to take on only 
portions of the line if they prefer, 
which is controlled by individual 
situations, but experience has shown 
that dealers soon recognize the value 
of Skilsaw’s efficient manufacturer co- 
operation and merchandising and take 
on the entire line. 

Skilsaw marketing activity is head- 
ed by Edward W. Ristau, vice-presi- 
dent, who pioneered with the company 
through the sales division and is in 
charge of advertising and promotion. 
George P. Wright, who also has 
served time in the field, is sales man- 
ager. These two men are directly 
responsible for the fast tempo of the 
marketing program and spend most 
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Skilsaw exhibits at industrial shows are working exhibits designed to show the practicability of 
the tools and their wide application. This procedure has been successful in booking many 
orders on the floor and obtaining appointments for further demonstrations in the plants of 
prospects. The units for this exhibit at the recent Power Show were designed and built by 
Marsh Displays, Chicago, so that they may be used effectively in spaces of various lengths 


of their time in the field codrdinating 
the efforts of the distributive factors. 
Skilsaw representatives literally live 
with the dealer salesmen, and through 
this close association, give them valu- 
able field training in application sell- 
their entire selling time being 
distributors’ 





ing 
devoted to increasing 
sales. 

In fact, Skilsaw credits the growth 
of the company to its 100 per cent 
dealer policy. The entire organiza- 
tion is sold on the idea that selling 
through distributors is the economical 
way to market industrial products. 
Its sales policy is clearly stated as part 
of its price sheet to dealers and on a 
special folder addressed to their sales- 


men. It reads as follows: 


SKILSAW SALES POLICY 


DISTRIBUTION SKILSAW Portable 
Electric Tools are sold only through estab- 
lished and recognized distributors of mine, 
mill, hardware, electrical, woodworking, 
plumbing and contractor supplies. The 
number and type of distributors appointed 
in a given trading area is dependent upon 
potential business in the territory so as to 
assure a satisfactory dollar volume and 
stock turnover for all 


DiscouNts—The distributor who main- 
tains a representative stock of SKILSAW 
Tools receives our maximum discount of 
30% applying to most SKILSAW units. 
A nonvstocking distributor is obliged to 
purchase from the stocking distributor at 
the established pick-up discount of 15% 
applying to most SKILSAW units. If no 
stocking distributor exists in the territory, 
the non-stocking distributor receives only 
the non-stock discount on direct factory 
purchases. 


RESALE Prices— SKILSAW Portable 
Electric Tools should be sold to consumers 
at suggested net prices which are clearly 
shown in our general catalog and in litera- 
ture furnished to you for distribution to 
consumer users. We do not seek agree- 
ment with our distributors regarding the 
foregoing phases of our sales policy, nor 
~ould we accept any. It is legal, however, 
for us to suggest resale prices and to re- 
serve the right to recognize only those dis- 
tributors who respect our sales policy. 


New Toot DeveLopmMeNT—A progres- 


sive policy governing new tool introduc- 
tion insures SKILSAW distributors of an 
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ever expanding line, increasing sales po- 
tential and profits. 

MANUFACTURING PRINCIPLES Con- 
stant research and development to im- 
prove the performance and life of all 
SKILSAW Tools insures SKILSAW dis- 
tributors of selling features that keep each 
tool a step ahead of the field. 


SALES PROMOTION — A_ thoroughly 
trained selling organization is maintained 
in the field to assist SKILSAW Distrib- 
utors and their salesmen in selling the 
consumer. The entire selling time of this 
ganization is devoted to increasing dis- 


tributors’ sales of SKILSAW Tools 

ADVERTISING — Dominating advertise- 
ments in key publications in all markets 
in which SKILSAW Tools are sold are 
constantly at work creating new business 
for SKILSAW distributors. Consistently, 
year after year, this advertising has been 
increased, warranted by the ever increasing 
sales of SKILSAW Tools. Envelope stuff- 
ers, special selling pieces and general 
catalogs are available to stocking distrib- 
utors for distribution to potential users. 
Floor and counter display material is 
available for “point of sale” advertising 

Skilsaw has been a consistent user 
of business paper advertising from its 
early days and feels that the dominant 
space employed has been instrumental 
in building up the name and accept- 
ance for the product and in opening 
up many of its most desirable dealer 
accounts. Mill Supplies is used exclu- 
sively to back up its dealer extension 
program and to keep industrial dis- 
tributors and their salesmen sold on 
Skilsaw sales volume and profit possi- 
bilities. A color page in that publi- 
cation for January announced an 
increased advertising program for 
1939 to appear in the following busi- 
ness papers: American Artisan, Amer- 
ican Builder, American Lumberman, 
American School Board Journal, Build- 
ing Supply News, Concrete, Construc- 
tion Methods and Equipment, Cos- 
groves Magazine, Factory Management 
and Maintenance, Hitchcock’s Ma- 
chine Tool Blue Book, Industrial Arts 
and Vocational Education, Industry 
and Welding, Invention Magazine, 
Machinery, Mill & Factory, Modern 
Machine Shop, Nation’s Schools, Prac- 








tical Builder, Products Finishing, 
School Executive, Southwest Builder 
and Contractor, Western Construc- 
tion News, Wood-Worker, and Wood 
Working Machinery. 

Skilsaw does not buy special posi- 
tions because its long record of con- 
tinuous advertising in the mediums 
it uses has earned desirable locations 
for its ads, about half of which run 
in color for added emphasis and at- 
tention value. While all pieces of 
copy are keyed and careful records 
maintained of resulting inquiries, me- 
diums are not bought on an inquiry- 
return basis. Each advertisement re- 
quests the reader to see his local dis- 
tributor or write for complete catalog. 
Copy emphasizes the practicability 
and applications of the tools, their 
power and quality, and features ac- 
tion illustrations. 

All direct inquiries are referred to 
the local dealer or the resident man 
in the field for his disposal. Follow- 
up consists of three letters; in the 
case of inquiries from builders and 
contractors the first follow-up letter 
carries a bright yellow and black 
standard Eagle carpenter’s pencil im- 
printed: “Cut sawing costs and make 
more money with Skilsaw.” This 
serves to keep the name before these 
men the many times a day they use 
the pencil. It is the only reminder 
advertising used and employed only as 
part of the follow-up program. 

Mr. Ristau lays out the advertising 
and sales promotion program, selects 
the mediums to be used, and creates 
Earle Ludgin, Inc., 
company’s 


the copy themes. 
has functioned as _ the 
agency for the last ten years; it does 
the copy, layouts, and functional 
work, as well as collaborates on book- 
lets and catalogs. Joseph H. Caro is 
the account executive. 

Believing it to be a part of the dis- 
tributor’s responsibility, Skilsaw does 
practically no direct mail work to the 
user prospect. Instead, it urges the 
dealer to do this to his own selective 
mailing list, using imprinted booklet 
enclosures. These booklets are pre- 
pared in line with the newest thought 
in dealer literature wherein the manu- 
facturer is represented only through 
the name of the product and the 
dealer is featured as the source of sup- 
ply and service. Inasmuch as some 
dealers do not carry the complete line, 
one booklet is devoted to the portable 
saws and belt sanders and another to 
the drills and balance of the line. 
Complete-line catalogs in 81% x 11 in. 
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size also are supplied. The latter car- 
ries a striking red, gold and black 
cover and the inside is thumb indexed 
for quick reference; applications of 
the tools and their construction are 
graphically presented. 

The company makes a concerted 
effort to get its distributors to do this 
direct mail work and, in doing so, 
points to the results, in terms of di- 
rect business and profits, which others 
have obtained in this way. For exam- 
ple, just last fall one dealer in New 
York mailed 2,500 Reply-O-Card 
blotters to potential Skilsaw tool 
users and received nearly ninety re- 
turns. Personal follow-up on about 
half of them had closed $1,440 in 
business against a cost of $80 for the 
mailing, with still more to be heard 
from. A letter from the dealer en- 
thusiastically recounting the experi- 
ence, and expressing his great appre- 
ciation for the company’s suggestion 
and codperation was photolithed and 
sent out to other dealers as evidence 
of what may be accomplished along 
these lines. This is merely sugges- 
tive of how Skilsaw works with its 
dealers to show them how, and to as- 
sist them to get the fullest profit vol- 
ume from the line through their own 
initiative, in addition to other direct 
coéperation it gives them. 

To enable dealers to cash in as 
much as possible on the present low- 
cost, small house movement, Skilsaw 
has prepared a special 8'% x 11 in. 
booklet, ““How to Cut Costs on Small 
Homes,” which will be promoted in its 
advertising to the building field. The 
booklet is built around an article re- 


Smart merchandising has featured Skilsaw's 
march forward and this new metal carrying 
case for drills at no extra cost is an example. 
For the first time in the industry, ten models 
are being packaged in this manner for con- 
venience especially in field service and in- 
stallation work, as well as a matter of protec- 
tion which will contribute to longer tool life 





Here are the Skilsaw enclosure catalogs fur- 
nished to dealers for use in their direct mail 
work, and the larger full line catalog. The 
black book is the new sales presentation and 
below are typical publication advertisements 
and the new booklet "How to Cut Costs on 
Small Homes" designed to capitalize on the 
current low-cost house building movement 


printed from American Builder which 
tells how one contractor keeps costs 
down in building six-room houses to 
sell for under $5,000 by the use of 
eficiency equipment, including Skil- 
saws. Following the story, a two- 
page spread, illustrated with thumb- 
nail sketches, points out ten opera- 
tions on such houses which can be 
done more economically with the aid 
of a Skilsaw. This special promotion 
is expected to extend the market for 
the saw into a practically hitherto 
untouched field—the smaller con- 
tractor. 

Mr. Ristau is a firm believer in the 
effectiveness of visual selling and as 
part of the selling equipment this year 
he is furnishing the field men with a 
visual presentation, with easel back, 
which may be set on the dealer’s desk 
and used to hold attention while tell- 
ing the fascinating story of Skilsaw’s 
rapid growth and the factors which 
contributed to it. This also gives the 
salesmen an opportunity to retell the 
story to present dealers and show pho- 
tographs of operations and facilities 
of the company’s new plant, reiterate 
the Skilsaw 100 per cent distributor 
policy, and show the advertising and 
sales promotion program for 1939. 
One of the pieces is a reprint of a 
two-color spread from Mill Supplies, 
addressed to distributors and their 
salesmen, explaining the applications 
for four major items of the line and 
listing the best sales prospects for 
them. 

In line with this same thought on 
visual selling, each Skilsaw represent- 
ative carries a cut-away saw and drill 
neatly mounted in an attractive case, 
equipped with rheostat and extension 
cord, which may be plugged into an 
electric outlet near the prospect’s 
desk. With the tool operating slowly, 
the salesman proceeds to point out the 
construction and operating features 
which are thus registered in an un- 
usually effective manner, and with 
equally good results. 

Showing the tool in operation is 
one of the principal points in the 
Skilsaw sales promotion program, and 
it is done at every opportunity. The 
company exhibits at the principal na- 
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Window displays and demonstrations in dealers’ windows are a paying combination in the 
Skilsaw sales promotion program. The field men take particular interest in this work, to the 
extent that the men in the New York branch designed and built the display shown in the 
upper view on their own initiative. Standard displays are provided which travel on a schedule 


tional industrial shows and local expo- 
sitions staged by its distributors. At 
all of these, demonstrations on actual 
work feature the exhibits and effort 
is made to book appointments with 
spectators for similar demonstrations 
on their own work in their plants. 
This procedure has closed an unusu- 
ally large volume of business right at 
the shows, and careful selection of 
other prospects for follow-up has pro- 
duced a high quality of leads to work 
on in the field. Quality rather than 
quantity is the objective in this re- 
spect, and it has proved profitable. 

The company further carries the 
demonstrating and working exhibit 
right into dealers’ stores and display 
windows, and are part of the sales 
promotional work carried on by the 
field men. In these cases, two Skil- 
saw men work together on Saturday 
afternoons and evenings, one in the 
display window demonstrating the 
tools in operation and the other in- 
side the store to give further infor- 
mation and close sales. This team- 
work has been especially profitable 
and, in addition, has gone a long way 
in building closer relationship be- 
tween the company and its distribu- 
tive organization. 

The display idea is also carried out 
in the company’s branch offices which 
have ground floor locations on good 
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trafic streets. Here the display win- 
dows are used to good advantage and, 
at night, brilliant Neon tube signs 
blaze the Skilsaw name to passersby. 

In addition to these methods of 
merchandising, the company is this 
year turning to packaging as another 
sales stimulant, a new departure in 
the portable electric tool industry. 
Ten models of Skilsaw drills are being 
packaged in handy fitted steel carry- 
ing cases in aluminum finish, with no 
increase in price. As a large percent- 
age of these tools are used by service 
men in the field, the convenience fea- 
ture, as well as the protection factor, 
is expected to assume a decided influ- 
ence in the sale of these particular 
models. 

On any line of mechanical equip- 
ment or tools, service is always a mat- 
ter of importance and a buying con- 
sideration. In this respect, Skilsaw 
has also fortified its dealer organiza- 
tion by manning its branch offices 
with factory-trained service men and, 
in addition, has authorized service sta- 
tions in all principal industrial centers 
equipped to render twenty-four-hour 
service. Other than its own branches, 
these stations usually are electrical 
service organizations. For their mu- 
tual protection, service stations do not 
sell Skilsaw tools and dealers do not 
render service nor sell repair parts. 





Export business was a big factor in 
Skilsaw’s increased sales volume last 
year, and it has been of growing im- 
portance for the last several years. 
This phase of the marketing program 
is under the direction of W. A. Mihe- 
lich, export manager at the home of - 
fice. The company now has world- 
wide distribution and a special mar- 
keting set-up in Canada has been es- 
pecially productive. 

An important factor in the rapid 
growth of Skilsaw’s popularity has 
been its progressive engineering pro- 
gram, which has kept its tools in the 
vanguard of mechanical development. 
Bolton Sullivan, secretary and general 
manager of the company, is in charge 
of product development, which is a 
continuous activity in the engineer- 
ing department. Appearance design 
is not overlooked as a sales aid. 


Thus, fortified with a reliable prod- 
uct, from one of the country’s newest 
and modern plants, Skilsaw continues 
its aggressive and courageous strides 
forward in the industrial marketing 
field. ‘“‘We are convinced,” says Mr. 
Ristau, “that marketing through the 
channel of industrial supply distribu- 
tors is the most satisfactory and eco- 
nomical method for all concerned. 
We have learned, however, not to look 
upon the distributor as our customer, 
but rather to regard his salesmen as 
the outposts of our distributive or- 
ganization. This, therefore, gives us 
some 5,000 salesmen to whom we look 
to for our business expansion and like- 
wise these men, and the business 
houses they represent, rightfully may 
look to us to give them, in addition 
to a saleable product, reasonable ma- 
terial assistance in making their per- 
sonal work as efficient and profitable 
as possible. That is the reason for our 
ever expanding advertising program 
in carefully selected business papers 
to build the name and acceptance for 
the product, and our ceaseless sales 
promotion activity and field work 
with the men to attain a high degree 
of codrdination of effort of the high- 
est degree and resultant effectiveness. 

“If there is one suggestion that I 
could make to industrial marketers, 
that is this: Don’t expect your dis- 
tributive organization to take more 
interest in the sale of your product 
than you do yourself. The degree of 
results you obtain will closely reflect 
your ability to demonstrate the sales 
volume and profit possibilities of your 
line. That is exactly what our pro- 
gram is designed to do.” 
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Here's a way to develop factual material which will 
simplify preparation of sales presentations and ad- 
vertising in terms of prospective buyers’ interests 


Building Sales and Buying Appeals 


@ WHETHER Joe Burke got his 
ideas from out of the air, I do not 
know. But when writing copy, he 
seemed to get inspiration by looking 
out of his office window, toward the 
milling crowds at Grand Central 
below. 

I watched him closely one particu- 
lar late afternoon. It was nearly five 
o’clock and he was just that close to 
his copy deadline to meet a schedule 
for the next day, but a few minutes 
before quitting time Joe again, true 
to form, got the big idea and had it 
in the mail before my cigarette had 
burned out. Once more his copy rang 
the bell, although he beat the deadline 
by only an eyelash. 

Call it pleasure if you will—but I 
got a kick out of Joe that afternoon, 
watching him struggle for his idea— 
probably the same kick that most of 
us get when we feel just a little su- 
perior by watching the other fellow 
in trouble. 

Upon sober reflection, however, it 
is rather pathetic and seems unfair to 
laugh at the other fellow who gets 
copy instructions the day before and 
is driven hard all day amidst a thou- 
sand and one other details—yet aren’t 
most of us behind that same prover- 
bial eight ball? Especially those of 
us who write industrial copy—await- 
ing half in expectancy and half in fear 
last minute changes — alterations in 
schedule—new sales policies and dealer 
programs—- with only twenty-four 
hours to complete a job that someone 
else has had pigeon-holed for at least 
thirty days. There are the facts, and 
we all know it—but what is the 
answer? 


By ATWELL JACKSON 


Sales Consultant, Chicago 


Inasmuch as it seems we are up 
against such problems month in and 
month out, maybe we should take a 
tip from Mark Twain when he said, 
“Everyone is talking about the 
weather, but no one seems to do any- 
thing about it.” So let’s do something 
about it—let’s follow a system in 
writing copy rather than depending 
too much on “ideas.” 

Some years ago, while working with 
a client who drove me to madness by 
last minute action, the thought oc- 
curred to me that possibly because I 
was leaving too much to inspiration 
rather than method, I was to blame 
and not the client. I felt that I de- 
pended too much on the element of 
“hitting the ball” when the fast ones 
cut the plate. While the client was 
satished, I am sure that Bayer was 
more so, because the sales curve of 
aspirin always bent upward when 
work for this client was at hand. 

We must admit that one of the 
greatest blessings to business is the 
ability for profound thought and 
vivid imagination among the adver- 
tising men—but we must also admit 
in the same breath that we do leave 
an awful lot to chance—that our 
chins are sore from the punches we 
have been taking. 

How to remove this chance, faced 
me—and possibly it faces you. Finally 
a way out came to me: an answer that 
enabled me to chuck the aspirin tin 
in the waste basket with a fond fare- 
well. It was a means by which I 
could produce a skeleton structure of 
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the basic appeals of the products of 
all of my clients and file them for 
future reference when needed. By 
this method I was able to forget a 
particular product until it became 
necessary for me to work on it and 
with no further effort than going to 
the file, taking out the information 
and doing a bit of skulduggery, the 
answer was at hand, quickly and 
accurately. 

When creating this file the attempt 
was made to determine the basic ap- 
peals of the products, out of which I 
could build specific appeals to con- 
form to timely circumstances and 
events. The analysis was simple. The 
first thought suggested was, “What 
transpires when a sale is made?” The 
ready answer came in two parts: 

1. Someone buys something; 

2. Someone sells something. 

Therefore I faced two sets of ap- 
peals to contend with, which were 
broken down into: 


A. Sales Appeal. This is what is 
to be sold. It is the product itself. 
It is what YOU GIVE and em- 
braces all of those factors about the 
product and the explanation of it 
and the house behind it. Four fac- 
tors of a basic nature were found 
to contribute to this appeal, (1) 
PRICE, (2) QUALITY, (3) 
TERMS and (4) SERVICE. That 
is what we were interested in sell- 
ing to our prospects—that is what 
we delivered to anyone who made 
a purchase. 


B. Buying Appeal. This is what 
the buyer wants or gets. It is the 
application of the product—it is 
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what HE GETS and it, too, em- 


braces four basic factors which 
should explain the utility, necessity, 
etc. The four basic factors in the 
buying appeal are, (1) SAVING 
OF TIME, (2) SAVING OF LA- 
BOR, (3) SAVING OF MONEY 


and (4) SAVING OF HEALTH. 

While there might be other specific 
appeals to apply to a particular prod- 
uct or a group of products, in the 
GIVE 
and YOU GET, and these two groups 


net they are reduced to WE 


of four factors each represent the 


basic factors, out of which you can 
build your specific appeals. 

To get the greatest advantage from 
these findings, two file-folders were 
made and tabbed with the respective 
indices, SALES APPEAL—BUYING 
APPEAL. Into these files went the 
information. . 

This 


simple procedure of taking a separate 


information came from the 
sheet of paper for each of the basic 
appeals and then after drawing a line 
through the center of each page, on 
one side was written everything about 
that particular appeal which applied 
to our own product and on the other 
side of the line was written everything 
which pertained to that of competi- 
tors. Upon completion it gave a pic- 
ture of a specific nature that was per- 
manent and could be taken from the 
file at will immediately flashing to the 
attention, every basic factor of the 
particular product which was to be 
This in- 


frame-work 


written about at the time. 
formation served as a 


around which to write publication 


copy, direct mail and even selling 
presentations—because it was all there 
at the finger-tips—a skeleton struc- 
ture which needed but the flesh that 
came from the application of work 
rather than awaiting inspiration to get 
moving. 

To prepare this material for a half- 
dozen clients required little more than 
a week. Files of all the products which 
came under this influence were 
created and from time to time as ad- 
ditional information was accumulated, 
it was added. 

It relieved the necessity for inspira- 
tion and replaced it with method—it 
enabled a starting point for thinking 
without having to pick the thoughts 
out of the air. It was a work organ- 
izer—actually it was an idea mine, 
filled with nuggets that a little dig- 
ging brought to the surface with the 
reward of a job thoroughly and well 
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Exhibit Dramatizes Advertising Theme 


business 


@® THE 1938 
paign of SKF industries, Inc., Phil- 


paper cam- 


adelphia, manufacturer of ball and 
reached a dramatic 
climax in a exhibit back- 
ground at the recent National Expo- 


roller bearings, 


colorful 


sition of Power and Mechanical Engi- 
neering. 

The campaign theme was “Friction 
and was 


> 


went out when SKF came in’ 
given impetus by illustrations of lit- 
tle red devils attacking plain bearings. 
The advertisement captioned ‘Friction 
Can’t Exist in the Plant That Is SKF- 
Equipped” was chosen by Robert C. 
Byler, SKF’s advertising manager, as 
the one best representng the year’s 
campaign. 

Enlarged and mounted in colors on 
a silk screen, this illustration was fur- 
ther enhanced by ever-varying colors, 


done. Also it enabled any member of 
the organization at any time to get 
the accumulated thinking of all 
others, because the ideas arising out of 
these basic appeals were always put in 
writing and placed in the file, rather 
than given over the desk at a critical 
time when concentration on other 
matters was necessary. Finally, it gave 
a complete index on what the product 
is, what it does and then by compar- 
ing one with the other—checking the 
sales appeal against the buying appeals 
—it showed how and why it would 
do its job. 

Such action can and will lead to a 
definite copy policy. A policy which 
is consistent with sound business and 
permits an advertising man to or- 
ganize and plan his work well in ad- 
vance, and with one more final step, 
give to any concern that wants to take 


obtained from eight heat motors that 
transformed the devils into flames and 
back again into devils. 

On either side this eye-stopping 
centerpiece, “SKF Ball and Roller 
Bearings” in white letters smiled from 
a copper-colored background. The four 
principal types of SKF bearings were 
mounted on pedestals, and two other 
units, matching the streamlines and 
colors of the background, served as 
literature dispensers. 

Spectators carried the idea home 
with them in the form of literature 
and red devil-shaped balloons reading 
“Friction Is a Devil; use SKF Bear- 
ings.” 

The exhibit was designed and built 
by the Display House, Philadelphia, 
from ideas supplied by the advertising 
department. 


the trouble and a little work to do it 
gives to them facilities which are 
thought impossible. 

Let us analyze the word “appeal.” 
What is it? What is it for? What 
does it do? Why do we use it? Day 
in and day out we read of it, hear 
speakers talk of it—but how many 
have actually studied WHAT IS AN 
APPEAL? 

Finally, our intricate pattern of civ- 
ilization and society, to reach the stage 
that it has, has been occupied in doing 
so by resisting some definite natural 
Two of these natural laws 
should concern every man engaged in 





laws. 


business: 

1. Nature has so 
scheme of things that man is always 
either in conflict with other men or 
in conflict with nature herself. 

(Continued on Page 73) 


arranged her 
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STUART G. PHILLIPS, Assistant Secretary, The Dole Valve Company, Chicago, 


tells the company’s sales representatives 


Hou Advertising and Streamlined 
Selling Reduce Marheting Costs 


[Epiror’s Nore: This address was given 
by Mr. Phillips to Dole Valve sales repre- 


sentatives who attended the Automotive 
Service Industries Show at Chicago. In 
preparing the material, Mr. Phillips used 
the elements of streamlined salesmanship 
explained in the latter part of the talk 
which are based on the tried and proven 
sales principles advocated by Benjamin 
Franklin Bills, sales consultant. After 
reading the article, a review will reveal 
how skillfully it has been handled and 


suggest individual applications. ] 


@ MAYBE you’ve seen the letter that 
has been published recently about 
Waste in Business. It says in part: 

Depression hits everyone—but 
Prosperity is selective. 

For months we’ve all known that 
big things are happening in business 
—some good—some bad—but all of 
them important. 

But of greatest importance to us 
will be the effect of rising costs and 
increased taxation. As business in 
the United States comes back and 
it always has come back, bigger 
and better, there will be more em- 
ployment, and more employment 
means more purchasing power and 
more orders. 

But there’s likely to be little 
profit in the new prosperity unless 
production and operating and 
SALES COSTS are kept down— 
Business must Eliminate Waste. 

There’s a lot of obsolete machin- 
ery both in production and sales. 
As Industry modernizes, that’s 
where the money will come from 
to pay the higher prices for mate- 
rials, labor and government. But 
again I remind you prosperity is se- 
lective—It bestows its favors in a 
large degree on those who court it 
intelligently and constantly. 

Note that short sentence—‘Business 
must eliminate waste’”—that’s the so- 


lution to our problem of survival. And 
it brings me right into what advertis- 
ing can do to reduce your selling costs 
—to cut waste. 

Compare manufacturing a product 
and manufacturing an order. Con- 
sider the sales and advertising prob- 
lems in the terms of a production 
job. To make the product you have 
grinding, drilling, reaming, buffing, 
assembling, inspecting and finally the 
finished article. To make the order 
you have to make the company you 
represent known—make the product 
known—create interest in the product 
and a desire for it, and finally get the 
order. 

Your sales volume will depend on a 
number of things: Granting a good 
product like Dole replacement thermo- 
stat; and a good market, thousands of 
automotive jobbers; the volume of or- 
ders you can manufacture expressed 
in its simplest terms is a matter of: 


1. How many jobbers you call on. 

2. How often you call on them. 

3. How thoroughly you tell them 
about the value of thermostats to 
them. 

4. How influential are the men to 
whom you tell your story. 

And here’s something you must not 
forget: How much actual profit you 
make on your sales operations depends 
just as much on the cost, speed and 
efficiency of the sales tools you use as 
our manufacturing profit depends on 
the cost and speed of the plant equip- 
ment we use to manufacture these 
products for you to sell. 

Now, think of Mr. Dole looking 
over our modern, well equipped plant. 
He’s proud of it because he under- 
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How Advertising 
Reduces Selling 


Costs 
1. Cutting the cost per 
call 
2. Calling more regu- 
larly 
3. Calling on more 
prospects 


4. “Going over heads” 
without offense 


5. Selling the ‘‘new 


man’ on the job 

6. Spreading news 
andannouncements | 
quickly 





stands the purpose of every machine— 
he knows their ability to reduce our 
costs. It’s easy to sell him on getting 
any new machine that will show him 
still further savings. 

And he’s just as interested—and so 
are you—in the continuous improve- 
ment and modernization of the Sales 
Operations for manufacturing of low 
cost orders. 

No sales job that can be done with 
high speed, low cost sales tools should 
be continued as an expensive, manual 
operation for sales representatives, be- 
cause there are many inexpensive fast 
sales tools available. 

You have business paper advertis- 
ing, direct mail, catalogs, sales letters, 
engineering data, bulletins, etc., etc. 

Do you realize that for $300 we can 
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buy a direct mail campaign that in 
two days will mean 6,000 sales con- 
tacts at five cents per call? In fact, 
our own picture paper “Therm 
Events” runs a little less than that. 
Consider automotive trade papers: for 
$300 in a couple of days we can 
make as many as 30,000 sales con- 
tacts at about one cent per call. 

In spite of all this, gentlemen, I am 
not presuming to set up any pure ad- 
vertising formula to manufacture or- 
ders—conditions vary too much for 
that. Advertising is not the whole 
story, but it is an important sales tool 
that can be a very great help to you. 
You in the final analysis are going to 
have to bring home the bacon, but ad- 
vertising can help—specifically—as I 
have suggested by: 

1. Cutting the cost per call 


2. Calling more regularly 

3. Calling on more prospects 

4. “Going over the heads” without 
offense 

§. Selling the “new man” on the 
job 


6. Spreading news and announce- 
ments quickly. 


Streamlined Selling 


Remember the story about the old 
crank looking at the prehistoric bird 
in the museum? He thought the 
spread of its tail feathers infringed 
some of his Well, Elmer 
Wheeler has no patent on these sales 
suggestions—he wrote them so that 
you and I can use them: 

Don’t sell the steak—sell the sizzle 
—it is the biggest selling point in 
your sales presentation—the sizzling 
of the steak starts the sale more than 
any cow ever did—though, of course, 
the cow was necessary. Every prod- 
uct has a Find it and use it 
to create interest, desire and eventual 


patents. 


“sizzle.” 


purchase. 

Don’t write—telegraph—Talk tele- 
graphically—make every word count. 
If you don’t make your first message 
click the prospect leaves you—men- 
tally at least. 

Say it with Flowers—That simply 
means prove your statements—support 
your words. “Many happy returns” 
and flowers prove you mean it! 

Don’t ask “IF” ask “WHICH”— 
“WHEN”’—‘*WHERE” and “HOW” 
—Always give a choice between some- 
thing and something—never between 
something and nothing. 

Watch your bark!—Consider how 
much a little dog can express with just 
one word and one tail to wag—what 
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he can do with the tone of his “woof” 
and the wag of his tail in conveying 
his many messages is something to em- 
ulate. Remember it is as much the 
way you say it as what you say. 

That stuff is right down my alley as 
well as yours—these are Tested Selling 
Sentences—they are just as good in ad- 
vertising copy as when you use them in 
a sales presentation. 

You know those of us in advertising 
work — even some men with many, 
many years of experience—have been 
all worked up lately by the plan of 
two brothers Townsend and Towns- 
end. They have twenty-seven points 
for checking advertising. 

Maybe you gentlemen, though com- 
experienced in selling, 
would be interested in a few sales 
points I ran across recently. For some 
of you, they may be just a confirma- 
tion or reminder, but for others they 
might serve to crystallize a definite 
time saving sales plan. 


petent and 


Benjamin F. Bills, sales consultant, 
says: 

Persuasion makes the world go 
round and that the first basic prin- 
ciple of persuasion is to keep a man 
from saying “NO” until you have 
him ready to say “YES.” Work with 
his thinking—not against it. Find 
out the way buyers buy and use that 
way to sell them. Sambo and the 
lost horse! He figured if he was a 
horse and was lost, where would he 
go. And he went there and sure 
enough there was the horse! 





Yes, and it is just plain “hoss sense” 
to find out how a buyer’s mind goes 
and then sell him that way. So I tried 
to follow through the steps I took in 
buying a new paint job on my home— 
remember now this is not a sale—i?’s 
a buying situation. 

I was over visiting Ralph, a friend 
of mine; he owns an attractive co- 
lonial type home. After admiring his 
new paint job and talking about it for 
an hour I was fairly well decided that 
I should paint my place. Let’s analyze 
what went on in my mind—-see if 
we can build up the five natural steps 
to buying action. 

First—I see Ralph’s house protected 
by paint—In comparison, I see deteri- 
oration of my own without paint job. 
This comparison of our two buildings 
—one with paint and the other with- 
out is the persuasive way buyers begin 
to consider buying. This is step No. 
1—you begin persuasion with com par- 
ison—you compare. 
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Five Steps in Stream- 
lined Selling 
1. You compare— 
PARALLEL COM- 
PARISON 


2. You suggest— 
SUGGESTION 


3. You explain— 
EXPLANATION 
—how sound 
—why important 
—where true 
—when true and 
—who says it's 
true 
4. You confirm— 


CONFIRMATION 


5. You close— 


CONCLUSION 








Second—As a result of comparison 
I got the suggestion that I too could 
have my place painted for protection 
and improved appearance—that’s step 
No. 2. Suggestion—you suggest. 

Third—But I still hesitate: the sug- 
gestion leads me to analyze the need 
and advisability of painting in the fall 
—to seek its explanation; so step No. 3 
is explanation—you ex plain—the paint 
gets a chance to lie flat and season— 
gets the hardening cold bath — it’s 
needed for winter protection, etc. 

Fourth — These _ considerations 
brought me right into the center of 
the question—just how sound is the 
proposition that I paint now and why 
is it important? 

With these answered, am I ready 
yet? No, not quite—I wonder if 
Ralph is eccentric—is painting in the 
fall a crazy, untried idea? No, it is 
not. His father, an experienced prop- 
erty owner, has just finished painting 
all his places—home in the country 
included. Other associates have fol- 
lowed the same procedure successfully 
for years. I wanted to get this con- 
firming proof. That’s step No. 4— 
you confirm. And by No. 4—con- 
firmation—you prove your case three 
ways: 

lst—you show where it’s true gen- 

erally. 

2nd—you show when it’s true spe- 

cifically. 

3rd—you support it from someone 

who knows and says it’s true. 

Fifth—And after this confirmation 














1 am ready to act because you see in 
this case I am selling myself—no one 
has to “close” or make a conclusion for 
me—this is Buying. But here’s what 
the close or conclusion would call for: 

Ist—a summary of the hows and 
whys of explanation. 

2nd—an emphasis of the suggestion 
regarding the advantages of painting. 

And those, gentlemen, are the five 
steps. 

1. You compare—P AR ALLEL 

COMPARISON 

2. You suggest—SUGGESTION 
3. You explain—EXPLANATION 

how sound 

why important 

where true 

when true and 

who says it’s true 

4. You confirm — CONFIRMA- 

, TION 

§. You close—CONCLUSION. 

Of course you may not need all the 
steps—a buyer may take it out of 
your hands—Don’t insist on 3 and 4 
if he is willing to buy just on sug- 
gestion. 

Do you remember the story of the 
man who bought a Duesenberg? He 
was the high pressure type; once in 
the salesroom he demanded a catalog, 
thumbed through it quickly and in- 
quired about the price and delivery 
date of a large limousine. Given the 
answers he quickly wrote a check for 
$20,000 and barked at the salesman, 
“Send it around to my ofhce when it 
arrives.” Flabbergasted the sales repre- 
sentative followed his man to the door 
whereupon he, the customer, asked 
with irritation “What now? I gave 
you the order.” 

“Oh nothing,” said the salesman, 
“except that . . . any time you like 

. you have half an hour of the best 
sales talk coming to you.” 

All right now, let’s see if this buy- 
er’s technique does work as a time sav- 
ing sales presentation. Suppose we 
make it personal. 

Mr. Symms, here, is in a jobber’s 
place—he has just taken an order for 
Dole heater thermostats and now he 
says: 

Mr. Symms—‘“Mr. Jobber—if you 
would only add Dole replacement 
thermostats to your line!” 

Jobber—“Oh, no, we can pick that 
kind of thing up easily when we need 
it—-we just shop around for it.” 

Mr. Symms—“But I don’t want to 
leave today with a $20 bill that be- 
longs to you in my pocket.” 








Showing 600 samples of stationery and notebooks would be a gigantic task for Raymond J. 
Croasdale, Roaring Springs Blank Book Company, Roaring Springs, Pa., if it were not for this 
mobile display room built into a Covered Wagon trailer. Samples are carried mounted on 
special panels held in cabinets along both sides of the interior. A post card advises dealers 
of the trailer's scheduled visit to their town and invites them to come in and look around 


Jobber—‘What do you mean?” 

Mr. Symms—‘‘Just this—the other 
day Mr. B. of the B. G. Auto Supply 
Company said I had been robbing him 
of $20 a week because I hadn’t per- 
suaded him long ago to sell our re- 
placement thermostats.” 

(Note the parallel comparison ) —up 
to then most of this business had been 
going to competitors, car dealers and 
others—because his trade had been 
shopping around. 

Jobber—“That comparison doesn’t 
necessarily apply to me.” 

Mr. Symms—“But doesn’t it sug- 
gest that by adding Dole Replacement 
Thermostats you can get your trade to 
become steady customers on both the 
heater thermostats and replacement 
units—instead of only calling you oc- 
casionally—have them seeing you as 
a completely stocked source?” 

Jobber—“Maybe, but I don’t quite 
follow you.” 

Mr. Symms—‘Well, let me explain. 
If you shop around and stock ‘whosis’ 
thermostats for this car and ‘whatsis’ 
for some other you encourage your 
dealers to shop around. But if you 
carry a full line of both Dole poppet 
and butterfly heater thermostats and 
also our complete line of replacement 
units, each sells the other and dealers 
will come to you for both.” 

Jobber—“I don’t think it works out 
that way for me.” 

Mr. Symms—‘But the facts are 
that practically all my jobber cus- 
tomers who make money are now car- 
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rying the Dole replacement line—Let 
me read you this letter from one of 
them. (Confirmation. ) 

“Dear Mr. Symms: 

‘Your Dole replacement thermo- 
stats netted us $160 last month and 
helped us to sell more heater units 
besides rubber hose, clamps and anti- 
freeze.’ 

“You see, Mr. Jobber, our complete 
line, our regular heater thermostats 
and our replacement items sold to- 
gether will make you more profit. 
Why don’t you start today with a 
stock of the replacement units? Get 
them into salesmen’s books and your 
catalog flyers at once.” 

Jobber—“O. K. T’'ll try the re- 
placement thermostats—but I would 
surely like to see you, as my jobber’s 
salesman, selling a dealer on that line.” 

Mr. Symms—“Fair enough—let’s go 
and see one of the boys.” 


All right, they’re in the buyer’s of- 
fice of a nearby dealer and they have 
taken an order for his regular require- 
ments of accessories and equipment. 

Mr. Dealer—‘“Well, I guess that fin- 
ishes my list—Oh yes, I got some 
new heaters in yesterday, I see we’re 
due for a cold snap soon and that 
reminds me you had better check my 
stock of heater thermostats.” 

Mr. Symms—‘Fine. Dole heater 
thermostats are dandy, aren’t they? 
Give a lot of heat in a hurry, too.” 

Mr. Dealer—‘Yes, Dole makes a 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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Neu Anproaches iH 
Sales Letters 


@® TALKING in terms of the readers’ 
interests and problems not only brings 
results in industrial advertising copy, 
but in sales letters as well. This is one 
of the principles of good sales letters 
emphasized time and time again by 
writers and speakers on the subject. 
Now we have proof of its effectiveness 
in the experience of C. D. Davenport, 
advertising manager, Union Steel 
Products Company, Albion, Mich., 
builders of bakery equipment. 

Mr. Davenport, who has had exten- 
sive experience in the use of direct 
mail and sales letters in selling services 

business men, decided to try out 
some of the methods he found success- 
ful in selling these services in promot- 
ing the sale of equipment to bakers. 
For a test, he selected 300 names in 
Ohio and sent out a different mailing 
piece once each month—a letter, a cir- 
cular, a self-mailer, a catalog with re- 
ply card, etc. All of these talked 
product, product, product, and the 
first six mailings brought very few 
results. 

Then Mr. Davenport decided to ap- 
proach the prospect with an appeal to 
his own interests and problems and 
offer merchandising suggestions which 
naturally led around to the profitable 
results of installing Union Steel equip- 
ment. Instead of getting one or two 
inquiries per mailing, returns jumped 
to dozens of good hot sales leads. 

For example: One letter, appealing 
to that side of human nature which 
likes to tell the other fellow what to 
do, approached the reader with the 
question: ‘““What would you advise this 
baker to do?” The letter presented 
problem of loss of volume from out- 
side competition confronting a typical 
baker, and ended with offering to send 
the plan by which the problem was 
solved. And, of course, many readers 
found the problem similar to one con- 
fronting them and were eager to re- 
ceive the solution. They responded to 
this closing paragraph: 
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Baker A considered two plans. If you 
would like to know the two plans he con 
sidered, the one he selected, and the re 
sults, return this letter Today in the post 
age-free envelope enclosed. The informa- 
tion may be helpful to you in solving your 
merchandising problem. 


Another letter presenting the price- 
cutting problem offered two solutions 
and asked provocatively: “Which 
method do you choose?” Of course, 
the correct answer was obvious—by 
cutting production costs through the 
use of up-to-date equipment. Then 
followed the offer to send information 
on the subject of increased profits and 
lower costs, thus: 

What's to be done? Check up on your 
production costs. If you can produce a 
loat for 5 instead of 6 cents you are far 
better off than if you cut prices, even 
should your volume slump as much as 33 
per cent. And it is always harder to raise 
prices than cut them. 

Do you want to know more about this 
subject of increased profits and lower 
costs? If so, mail this letter back to us 
TODAY in the enclosed postage free 
envelope 

Still another letter approached the 
reader with a-more intimate problemn— 
one of pride in his family and his busi- 
ness: “Perhaps you have a son whom 
you hope will carry on the business 
you have worked so hard to establish.” 
Then the letter raised the question as 
to what the young man with modern 
and progressive ideas about business 
might think of his father’s baking 
plant: would he be proud of it and 
be eager to step in and help carry on 
the business, etc. Then 

That boy of yours probably knows 
more about modern bakeries than you 
imagine. He has the time, the imagina- 
tion, and ambition to study the subject 
even more carefully than his Dad. 

When next you decide to buy a piece 
of equipment, why not take your son into 
your confidence? Ask him what he thinks 
of it. He will be flattered and you will be 
taking a big step towards holding his in- 
terest. Follow this procedure as you buy 
new items, and you will also be training 
him in the wise selection of plant equip- 
ment. 

Perhaps you and your son would like 
more information about our Union, etc. 

(Continued on Page 71) 
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By OSCAR S. TYSON 


President, O. S. Tyson and Company, New York 


How to Build Bigger and Better Careers 
in Industrial Marketing 


@ IN CONSIDERING this matter 
of how to build bigger and better 
careers in industrial advertising and 
marketing, it seems to me that the 
subject should be divided into three 
parts: the Profession, the Business and 
the Individual. By the Profession, I 
mean just that— the profession by 
and large of industrial advertising. By 
the Business, I mean the relation to the 
business or lines of business which the 
industrial advertising serves. By the 
Individual, I mean the individual ad- 
vertising manager in his particular 
job. 

The Profession comes first. The 
profession of industrial advertising is 
at least in part exactly similar to the 
advertising profession as a whole. No 
matter what phase of the advertisng 
profession you are in, many of the 
same fundamentals apply. An indus- 
trial advertising manager must know 
something of selling, copywriting, lay- 
out, printing, engraving, proof read- 
ing and publishing—and all these 
points are common to most other 
branches of the advertising profes- 
sion. 

However, the industrial advertising 
manager, like advertising managers in 
other fields, has to have special knowl- 
edge, too—over and above the strict 
fundamentals of the general profes- 
sion. He must know more about how 
his product is designed, manufactured 
and finished than many of the others; 
he must have an intrinsic knowledge 
of its applications and uses (which are 
frequently very complicated in one, 


or even more fields); he must study 


From an address before the Industria) 
Marketers of New Jersey, Jan. 18. 


the individual markets to which it 
goes; understand how it is used in re- 
lation to other industrial products; 
know how it is sold; and many other 
points. 

Surely we should take our hats off 
to consumer goods advertising mana- 
gers in the variety of forms of adver- 
tising they have devised, the, eye ap- 
peal, the comic strip stunts, the color, 
the radio——and the way they have 
led their management to advance 
funds. But on the whole, their prod- 
ucts are of such common use as to be 
simple to understand, easy to adver- 
tise and sold mostly through straight 
well-understood retail channels. While 
industrial advertising on the other 
hand meets complications at every 
turn through complexity of product, 
diversity of application, variety of 
sales methods—and, yea, even perplex- 
ity in obtaining sufficient funds. 

So what does this mean—this Pro- 
fession of the industrial advertising 
manager? It means he must know 
more at the start, study more as he 
goes along, and meet more problems 
when he gets under way. 

A “challenge,” Stanley A. Knisely, 
N. I. A. A. president, calls it—cer- 
tainly, it is a challenge! The indus- 
trial advertising profession is the hard- 
est of all advertising professions! Be- 
ing in it is something to be proud of — 
being outstanding in it is something 
to strive for. So, as to the industrial 
advertising Profession, I want to leave 
this thought: It is a good profession 
for good men; it requires a broad 
knowledge; and it means keeping up 
with new products, applications and 
uses. If you will not do this, and will- 
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A Challenge! 


‘Tam sure that most of us 
are keenly conscious of the 
fact that as a group we cer- 
tainly have not excelled in 
promoting our profession. 
Here and there among us 
are individuals who stand 
out by reason of their own 
personal achievements in 
this respect, but by and large 
I can think of no other line 
of commercial endeavor 
where so much fine ability, 
experience and intelligence 
are being bought so cheaply 
and considered so lightly.” 


—~From a message to the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association 
by its president, Stanley A. Knisely, 
advertising manager, Republic Steel 
Corporation, Cleveland. 











ingly, then do not continue in it— 
go into some easier branch of the ad- 
vertising profession. 

Now let us turn to what I have 
termed the Business, and the indus- 
trial advertising manager’s relation to 
it. Here, many of the points men- 
tioned under Profession apply but in 
more detailed form. Here are the par- 
ticular product, or products, which 
that particular business makes; their 
particular applications; the particular 
fields to which that business wishes to 
sell; the particular sales methods which 
that business uses. But beyond all 
these stand certain “policy” elements 
as to the industrial advertising mana- 
ger’s position in that particular busi- 
ness. How is he considered as an ex- 
ecutive? How important is his job 
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in relation to the rest of the manage- 
ment? How strong an element is ad- 
vertising in the selling set-up? How 
well does the rest of the management 
appreciate the value of his operations? 

Here is where I feel most of the 
work must be done to meet the “‘chal- 
lenge” which Mr. Knisely sets up for 
a 1939 endeavor. Harry Merrill 
Hitchcock, as far back as 1927, made 
a survey of industrial advertising and 
here is what he said: 


Industrial advertising needs a great 
many things. But some four months of 
discussing it with publishers, with 
agency executives, with advertising 
managers, sales managers, purchasing 
agents, presidents and vice-presidents, 
has revealed (and perhaps helped a trifle 
to bring about) a remarkable agreement 
as to what it needs most 

In the opinion of practically all these 
people, industrial advertising needs 
most a new and bigger conception in 
the minds of the management of indus- 
try as a job requiring a high degree of 
organization, a high order of executive 
ability to construct and direct that or- 
ganization, and _ considerable’ expert 
knowledge within that organization 


That covers a lot of territory, but 
in my opinion the industrial advertis- 
ing manager can handle it, and it is 
something he must handle. 


But further, Mr. Hitchcock met 
what he called the “Industrial Execu- 
tive’s Viewpoint” and his report on 
this is perhaps the key to the entire 
situation: 


First among these reasons for the 
industrial executive's viewpoint, is the 
habit of mind of the man who controls 
the advertising, the angle from which 
he approaches it and the yardstick by 
which he measures it 

Most business executives are more or 
less of one or the other of two types: 
The merchant or the engineer. 

_ That is to say, the man responsible 
for the success of any large business 
enterprise inclines to tackle it from one 
or the other of two principal points of 
view The outstanding genius, who 
can combine both, happens perhaps 
once in a generation. The merchant 
consciously or unconsciously thinks in 
terms of sales and takes production for 


granted; the engineer thinks in terms 
of production and takes sales for 
granted 


General consumer advertising today 
is largely under control of merchants— 
men whose yardstick for measuring and 
controlling its success is built out of 
sales figures. 

But industrial advertising is still pre- 
dominantly controlled by the engineer 

the man who came up through the 
shop, and whose yardstick is built from 
the principles which have been dinned 
into him every hour and minute for 
years—the principles of economical pro- 
duction. 


Here, then is what the industrial 


advertising manager is really up 


against—the executive viewpoint— 


and I think, if we review certain busi- 
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Emphasizing sanitary features of stainless 
steel, this display in the United States Steel 
Corporation's exhibit at the National Can- 
ners Association show last month at Chi- 
cago, featured a huge stainless steel kettle 
under which a group of animated microbes 
danced and voiced their protest against 


starvation when they are confronted 
with this metal in modern canning plants 


nesses which we know, we will find 
the industrial advertising manager’s 
“position,” and the “job he does,” 
truly reflected by the executive view- 
point. Think of some of the out- 
standing successes in industrial adver- 
tising where a real plan and program 
has been followed, where real pub- 
licity has been done without picayune 
hurdles or miserly appropriations—and 
you will usually find that the man- 
agement of such a company is “mer- 
chant minded.” Here, the words “‘pub- 
licity,” “advertising,” ‘“‘merchandis- 
ing” and “sales promotion” are fully 
understood and appreciated—here, the 
industrial advertising manager and his 
job are fully understood and appre- 
ciated. 

Yet, until these conditions change 
in all businesses—the industrial adver- 
tising manager has the job of educa- 
tion, and the problem of fitting his 
endeavors into the policies of that par- 
ticular business. To do this he must 
take the “management” viewpoint— 
whether he favors that viewpoint or 
not. He must first think as the man- 
agement does, understand its policies 
and ideas, appreciate its problems— 
then, from there, gradually work back 
toward his own special aim, which is 
to give them the kind of advertising 
he knows they need rather than the 
kind they think they want. Not easy, 
but it can be done. It takes tact and 








tenacity—it has even been known to 
have been done by scheming. 

But it seems to me that the main 
requirement of the industrial adver- 
tising manager in relation to his Busi- 
ness (after knowing the product, of 
course) is a knowledge of human re- 
lations with the rest of the manage- 
ment. Know your treasurer and his 
problems, your sales manager and his, 
and, if you have a president or vice- 
president over you, know their prob- 
lems so far as advertising enters in. 
Coéperate—don’t fight and argue. 
Selling an advertising viewpoint— 
whether a piece of copy or an appro- 
priation, requires just as much finesse 
as selling your product out in the field. 

Now to the third division: the In- 
dividual. I would say that first, last, 
and always, the individual should con- 
secrate himself to promoting his com- 
pany’s interests. Too many of us are 
interested in promoting ourselves 
rather than our company. We are 
thinking of our own job, our own 
problems, our own salary—rather than 
what our work is doing for our com- 
pany, and what our company is get- 
ting out of our work. And next to 
“promoting” your company, “pro- 
mote” the other fellow—the one above 
you and the one under you. 

How can the industrial advertising 
manager get a better job in his own 
company unless the next man above 
him (let us say the sales manager) 
moves up? And how can the indus- 
trial advertising manager help most to 
move him up? By “promoting” him 
and helping him get ahead. Then next, 
how can the industrial advertising 
manager take the sales manager’s job 
unless he has “promoted” someone un- 
der him to be in a position to take bis 
job? 

I think that many industrial adver- 
tising managers need to broaden their 
viewpoint on many such problems— 
to think more in terms of selling and 
management than in terms of adver- 
tising technique and details. This 
means closer contact with the sales 
department and firsthand knowledge 
of sales obstacles and sales opportuni- 
ties. It means getting away from de- 
tails and getting around to thinking 
of customers, prospective customers, 
salesmen, dealers, distributors. The in- 
dustrial advertising manager has to 
strive toward becoming more and more 
an administrator and policy maker— 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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Advertise, as you expect to sell, according to the 
rules of accepted marketing practice, according to 
the best methods of sales application engineering 


Application Advertising Engineering 


@ THERE are a very few subjects on 
which you are likely to find so many 
self-qualified experts as on the subject 
of advertising. Most of us are like the 
lady at the art museum who said: “I 
don’t know anything about art, but I 
know what I like.” Certainly that is 
one good reason why life isn’t always 
too comfortable and rosy for you fel- 
lows who are in and of the industrial 
advertising brotherhood. Moreover, it 
is the best reason I can think of why I 
myself should presume to discuss this 
subject of advertising. 

But I have another reason also—I 
am often called upon to approve ad- 
vertising budgets and to pass on mat- 
ters of advertising policy. And I want 
to assure you that no one can do that 
very long without either getting a lot 
of faith in advertising, or deciding to 
soft pedal it—or abandon it altogether. 

The fact that we, in my own com- 
pany, are investing more and more 
money in advertising, year after year, 
in season and out of season, in good 
times and bad—is proof that we have 
faith in industrial advertising. In that 
respect I feel like the man who replied 
when he was told that advertising 
never put any hay in the barn: “Well, 
that’s right; but neither did the sun.” 
But there is one subject on which I 
am reasonably well informed, and that 
is the subject of machine tools. To me 
machine tools not only mean my own 
livelihood and most absorbing personal 
interest; they mean American Indus- 
try and individual initiative and the 
modern way of living. 


From an address before the Industrial 
Marketing Club, Cincinnati, Jan. 17. 


By WENDELL E. WHIPP 


President, Monarch Machine Tool 
Company, Sidney, O., and National 
Machine Tool Builders’ Association 


Machine tools, most of you know, 
are the master tools of industry. They 
are the only machines I know that re- 
produce themselves. By the same 
token, they are used to produce other 
kinds of machinery—for the manufac- 
ture of the products and performance 
of services which make possible the 
American standard of living. 

All of you, who live and work in 
one of the world’s major machine tool 
centers, know that there is a great deal 
to be said about the underlying signifi- 
cance of the machine tool industry. 
Much of it is being said, very well in- 
deed, by the National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Association, in the form of 
various pamphlets that are issued from 
time to time. The current series of 
these pamphlets deals with such sub- 
jects as: “Life, Liberty and the Pursuit 
of Happiness”; “Let Me Tell You 
About Machine Tools”; “More Goods 
for More People,” and in particular a 
new piece now in preparation titled 
“Machine Tools and the National 
Welfare.” 

I have so far ventured to dwell on 
this subject of machine tools, because 
to me they are a symbol of industry 
itself and as such can also be construed 
as a Symbol of Industrial Sales and 
Advertising. 

No one will deny, I think—cer- 
tainly no industrial advertising man 
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who is worth his salt will deny that 
once you set a successful pattern for 
industrial selling, you have discovered 
much that you need to know in order 
to produce successful industrial adver- 
tising. 

In that connection, I am reminded 
of a story told by a major executive in 
one of the old and outstanding com- 
panies in the machine tool industry. 
Not so many years ago, he said, he and 
his associates were dashing out of the 
plant on trips to various sections of 
the country in pursuit of orders. One 
of the founders of this very successful 
company dropped into his office one 
day, and said to him: “Why are all of 
you fellows leaving the office this way, 
and spending money to go outside for 
business?” Why,” said the younger 
man, “the only way we can get busi- 
ness is to go out after it.” To which 
the old chief replied: “Well, I don’t 
understand it. When Mr. Blank and 
I established this business, and for 
many years afterwards, people spent 
their own money and came to us when 
they wanted to buy machine tools.” 
(That was really after the old mouse 
trap story—people beating a track to 
your door.) 

And it is true that up until about 
the time of the World War, machine 
tools were sold on a “demand basis,” 
by engineers who could demonstrate 
and handle blue prints and let their 
customers take the machines away 
from them. But it doesn’t happen that 
way any more; and in the meantime, 
many industrial concerns (including a 
goodly number in the machine tool in- 
dustry) have changed their selling 
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tion-building force.” 








“It is my personal belief that the future belongs, in richest measure, 
to that manufacturer who is willing to adopt the pattern of Adver- 
tising Application Engineering and who applies it in terms of 
public relations; to that manufacturer who is determined to find 
out, on an established survey basis, whether his own advertising 
is effective or on what terms it could be made effective; and to that 
manufacturer who is willing to invest, according to his means, in 
the idea of putting his industrial advertising to work as a reputa- 





methods. They have discovered a 
newer and more successful pattern for 
selling industrial products and equip- 
ment—a pattern that even today could 
well be more generally applied. 

Briefly, this pattern can be described 
as that of sales application engineering. 
It is the pattern used by salesmen who 
know that they must sell objectively; 
who study the customer’s require- 
ments, his production problems, and 
his need for cost-reducing methods 
and devices; and then proceed to sell 
their equipment on the basis of appli- 
cations engineered to meet that need. 
This applies primarily, of course, to 
production equipment as distinguished 
from tool room or standby equipment. 
But even in the latter case, the idea of 
application engineering holds good in 
terms of services that need to be 
rendered. 

The best salesman who calls on us, 
for example, is a man who never comes 
in without a plan in his mind. As 
likely as not, he will want to visit a 
certain department. We know that he 
wants to visit that department because 
he has an idea. He frequently finds 
that a certain condition which he had 
anticipated actually exists. He calls it 
to our attention. He suggests a method 
for remedying it; and it often happens 
that he can suggest a way of remedy- 
ing that condition by means of prod- 
ucts and services that he has to sell. I 
might say that that man has almost as 
often recommended purchase of some 
machine tool he does not have the 
agency for as he has recommended ma- 
chines he can sell. We have come to 
depend on that man as a counsellor 
and friend. He has won our complete 
confidence, both in his own ability and 
in the ability of his house. 

That man sells the profit his equip- 
ment can earn, rather than just an- 
other machine. That man sells not 
gadgets or features or tricks or price, 


but ideas for doing a better job and 
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for reducing costs. That, I consider, 
is sales application engineering. 

Before we get off of sales—I don’t 
know if any of you listened on Dec. 4 
to W. J. Cameron, but I want to in- 
clude a couple of paragraphs from that 
talk: 

“The year 1939 is to be a salesman’s 
year. For the first time in the history 
of American business the salesman 
moves to the front line, to a position 
of recognized importance he never oc- 
cupied before. He is not only to re- 
vive those things advertised by the last 
few years, but go further and bring a 
rich season of American life. Our peo- 
ple have been the greatest buyers in 
the world, which has led us to think 
we must be the greatest salesmen in 
the world. The facts disprove that 
conclusion—about sixty-five per cent 
of the automobiles sold today are 
bought by people who walk unsolicited 
into the place of business.” 

That might apply to machine tool 
selling. 

Now if you happen to be enlisted 
among those who believe in the close 
relationship between advertising and 
selling, you will agree that here is a 
selling pattern that can be successfully 
followed also in industrial advertising. 
Following that pattern, to be sure, 
represents a radical departure from the 
old method of advertising merely by 
means of ballyhooing products and 
features. It is a pattern that recog- 
nizes the importance of advertising 
that is likely to interest the prospect. 
Such advertising deals, not so much 
with the product itself, as with its 
uses and applications; not so much 
with generalizations, as with specific 
cases in which the product actually did 
a job for someone else who had a com- 
mon problem on his hands. It deals 
with the advertiser’s facilities for ren- 
dering assistance to the customer in 
the analysis and definition of his actual 
operating requirements. It speaks in 








the. language of accomplishment, 
rather than in that of claims and 
promises. 

I am aware, however, that advertis- 
ing like that seems hard to achieve be- 
cause we are so prone to follow the 
calf-path of habit. We are too close 
to the products we make and the ser- 
vices we render. We are proud of our 
development and manufacturing ac- 
complishments. We are too subjective 
in our reactions to our own place in 
the sun. We want to tell the world 
about it and forget that the world we 
sell is from Missouri and has to be 
shown. 

But really it isn’t so difficult to 
demonstrate the merit of our products 
by means of applications—even in ad- 
vertising. It is only difficult if one is 
unwilling to invest advertising money 
in the procurement of materials out 
of which good advertising is built— 
namely, pictures and application data 
and competent personnel. It is not 
dificult when you embrace a point of 
view which will permit you to go out 
into the market for what you need, 
even to the point of writing copy, al- 
most literally, in the customer’s shop. 
That point of view is based on a deep 
understanding of the fact that you 
can’t build good advertising or any- 
thing else worth while without good 
materials, good tools and good men, 
who think in marketing terms. It 
means that you will advertise, as you 
expect to sell, according to the rules of 

(Continued on Page 34) 





Cleveland Twist Drill Company uses this in- 
teresting and fascinating technique to tell 
a step by step story of how its drills pro- 
duce economical holes under difficult oper- 
ating conditions—a clever combination of 
the picture and case study methods 
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etal-Working Advertising — 


Penetration 7 


® American Machinist penetrates throughout com- 
panies, as well as to them. 80 Well-Trained Field- 
Circulation Salesmen sell the reading of American 
Machinist to the dozens of men in big companies 
who could not be reached except by such personal 
calls. This selling of readership greatly multiplies 
the audience reached by American Machinist ad- 
vertising. The average company subscription reach- 
es 6.4 men, personal subscriptions are passed on to 
4.1 other men, library copies average 8 readers, in 
each case by request. This gives total readership of 
over 82,000. 


@ Inquiries from American Machinist advertising 
prove that it penetrates far beyond the actual 
subscribers. Over 74.1% of 933 inquiries resulting 
from two recent Boston Gear Works ads in 
American Machinist came from men who were 
not personal subscribers. Over 69.4% of 621 in- 
quiries from an Allen Mfg. Co. ad were not from 


personal subscribers. 


¥ 


foatity. 


QUANTITY 





@ American Machinist reaches the metal-working 
world. Over 2,000 unsolicited letters of comment 
and 1,000 contributions come to the editors each 
year from all over the world. 


@ A postcard to 330 West 42nd St., New York, 
will bring details of how American Machinist can 
help you get business. 





COVERAGE PENETRATION 





—— 





Cover and typical pages from a new booklet issued by Caterpillar Tractor Company, Peoria, 
ill., which is distributed to visitors to its plant. Interesting views of the factory and some of 
the production operations are shown in photographic reproductions while its consumption of 
raw materials and power is interpreted in everyday analogies illustrated with pen and ink 
sketches. The booklet is 434x7!/2 inches in size, has twelve pages, printed buff and black 


accepted marketing practice, accord- 
ing to the best methods of sales appli- 
cation engineering. That point of view 
is, in fact, an approach to industrial 
advertising that might be called Ad- 
vertising Application Engineering, ad- 
vertising that is engineered to fit the 
best application experience. 

But naturally that isn’t the whole 
story, because alert advertisers must 
keep on reminding themselves that 
they are advertising and selling in to- 
day’s market. Well, what does that 
It means the ability and the 
will to engineer the advertising we do 
to the trends of industrial advertising 
today. What are these trends? In my 
judgment, two stand out among the 


mean? 


rest as most important—namely: 

(i) the trend toward measuring the 
effectiveness of industrial advertising, 
and 

(2) the trend toward recognizing 
industrial advertising as an essential 
part of the public relations program. 

Let us examine the first of these 
trends; that is, the trend toward meas- 
uring the effectiveness of industrial 
advertising. This trend is the result of 
a challenge to industrial advertising in 
recent years, to show cause for its ex- 
istence on an important scale. Well, 
how can that be done? The answer is 
comparatively simple in principle, if 
not always in execution. It is based on 
a survey method, the purpose of which 
is to determine precisely where as to 
reputation, an advertiser may stand in 
the market and in comparison with his 
competitors. These methods are par- 
ticularly desirable for industrial com- 
panies that have been out of advertis- 
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ing for a time or that have never been 
in and where doubts are entertained as 
to their relative position market-wise. 

Let me cite a case in point, in which 
a recognition test was made both be- 
fore and after an advertising cam- 
paign. It was made for one of the 
leading manufacturers of tool steel not 
long ago. This company had not ad- 
vertised for several years and had de- 
cided to start a campaign, but wanted 
to get the before and after picture. 
You are doubtless familiar with the 
procedure employed. A questionnaire 
is sent out on the letterhead of an in- 
dependent research organization. In 
this instance, the investigation was 
confined to the metal working indus- 
try, and these two questions were 
asked (1) whom do you consider the 
leading manufacturers of tool steel, 
and (2) if you were to change your 
source of supply to whom would ycu 
change? 

Before the campaign started this 
steel company ranked sixth in answer 
to question number one and fifth in 
answer to question number two. The 
advertising campaign was carried on 
in several of the top papers in the 
metal working industry, and this cam- 
paign was backed up by an appropriate 
direct mail program. At the end of 
one year the same questionnaire was 
sent to a similar list of names in the 
same industry. What happened? Our 
steel company had moved up from 
sixth to second position, as determined 
by the answers to question number one 
and from fifth to first position, as de- 
termined by the answers to question 
number two. 


This is but one of many such cases 
that could be cited to show a method 
for measuring the effectiveness of ad- 
vertising which is practicable; and is 
available 
properly at times, come to doubt the 


to advertisers who, very 


efficacy of their advertising procedure, 
if not indeed the efficacy of industrial 
advertising itself. As a result of such 
recognition tests, industrial advertisers 
who happen to be in doubt, need no 
longer decide to do a little advertising 
merely on hunch, but may go into a 
well-planned advertising program on 
the sound investment of factual mar- 
ket information. 


Now let us examine trend number 
two. This is the trend toward recog- 
nizing industrial advertising as an 
essential part of the public relations 
program, which Edgar M. Queeny, 
president, Monsanto Chemical Com- 
calls “‘business manners and 
morals.” Chief executives everywhere 
are becoming increasingly conscious of 
public relations, which have three main 
objectives: (1) Better employe rela- 
tions, (2) Better community relations, 
and (3) Better customer relations. 


pany, 


Industrial advertising plays a pri- 
mary role, of course, in better cus- 
tomer relations, and must be conceived 
and executed to build maximum good 
will. 

The pattern for industrial advertis- 
ing that I have been discussing should 
be made to tie in specifically with this 
trend toward recognizing industrial 
advertising as an essential part of the 
public relations program. But in my 
opinion, such advertising goes only 
part of the way. I am living for the 
day when it will be supplemented and 
amplified by a broader kind of adver- 
tising (call it institutional advertising 
if you like) which proceeds on a pro- 
grammed basis and over the long pull 
and in various ways, that is with copy 
written from any one of a number of 
different angles, deliberately to per- 
form a reputation building function. 


It is perfectly true that many of us 
in the machine tool industry cannot 
do this job by ourselves, because our 
industry consists of a few large com- 
panies like the Cincinnati Milling Ma- 
chine Company; but by and large we 
are small companies, so we can’t do an 
industrial relations advertising job in- 
dividually, either wholly or even in 
part. But those of us who can under- 
take it (and some few have under- 
taken it) and will do it intelligently 
and follow through on it vigorously, 
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will find our reputations growing 
apace, in proportion to the intelligence 
and the vigor of our efforts, and the 
relative size of our advertising invest- 
ment. Even such advertising can find 
its proper place in the formula of Ad- 
vertising Application Engineering, be- 
cause it is advertising that is engineered 
to the application of building a reputa- 
tion of which you can be proud, 
throughout your immediate market 
and throughout the business commu- 
nity. It is the kind of advertising, 
more than any other, that stimulates 
constructive conversation about your 
company in the shop, on the street and 
in Pullman drawing rooms. 

I have said that many of us could 
not undertake this latter kind of repu- 
tation building advertising, either 
wholly or even in part by ourselves. 
If we do not, or cannot, who will? 
My answer to that is a prediction that, 
both concurrently and during the next 
five years, this job is going to be done 
at an increasing rate by groups of 
manufacturers who have common puo- 
lic relations problems and_ selling 
problems. 

Take my own association of ma- 
chine tool builders, for example. We 
are keenly aware of the need for a 
public relations program for the indus- 
try that is built on the common 
ground of selling a more favorable in- 
clination toward that industry on the 
part of machine tool users, the busi- 
ness community and the public gener- 
ally. In what I have tried to say, I be- 
lieve you will find a practical approach 
to industrial advertising in today’s 
market as well as an expression of my 
own viewpoint on what industrial ad- 
vertising means to a machine tool 
builder. 

It is my personal belief that the 
future belongs, in richest measure to 
that manufacturer who is willing to 
adopt the pattern of Advertising Ap- 
plication Engineering and who applies 
it in terms of public relations; to that 
manufacturer who is determined to 
find out, on an established survey basis, 
whether his own advertising is effec- 
tive or on what terms it could be made 
effective; and to that manufacturer 
who is willing to invest, according to 
his means, in the idea of putting his 
industrial advertising to work as a 
reputation building force. 

Walking in here tonight, looking 
around the room and seeing this adver- 
tising display—I hope you will pardon 
me for these few remarks, this takes 
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One of four lithographs on stone from the 
calendar of United States Pipe and Foundry 
Company, Burlington, N. J., which will be 
featured seasonally in company's business 
paper campaign promoting cast iron pipe 





me back some thirty odd years ago 
when I got the little experience I have 
in advertising in my connection with 
National Cash Register Company at 
Dayton. After a few years selling for 
that company in the Southwest, I 
thought I ought to go back and get a 
job in the advertising department and 
see if I could not apply some of the 
successful selling technique to adver- 
tising. I applied for a job and got it 
and held the job for two years, thanks 
to J. H. Patterson. 

Mr. Patterson took keen interest in 
the advertising department when lo- 
cated in Dayton. There were almost 
entirely new faces at least once or 
twice a year. We would have adver- 
tising meetings at about six-month in- 
tervals—it would take about six 
months to go ahead after he had ripped 
up all previous advertising and sales 
literature we had prepared. We would 
get up a new set and he would come in 
and go over it. Then with every man 
there, he would step up to the bulletin 
board, and no matter how thick or 
how strong the, catalog he would rip 
it in two at one stroke and never fail 
to destroy every piece and say “start 
over because it is rotten.” 

We at Monarch brought out a new 
machine sometime ago, we were proud 
of the design of it and told all 
about the gadgets it had, but we 
didn’t tell the customer how easy it 
was to operate and how much work it 
could turn out. We are getting out 
some new advertising now to correct 
this error. 





Discussion 

Question: Do you distinguish between 
advertising and catalogs—do you use ap- 
plication ideas in set bulletins or send 
them out in sales promotion? 

Answer: We make a distinction be- 
tween what we get out for sales—things 
we are selling direct we can control, but 
it is surprising what you can do if you pit 
one dealer against the other, and we have 
done that: Photographs—getting custom- 
ers to make statements—how he likes the 
machine—saves money, etc.—and show 
these in the bulletins. We try to get all 
this out all over the territory; we stand 
the expense of that. We don’t send these 
bulletins out with quotations; there we 
send out special literature and mention a 
few features, but stressing what the ma- 
chine will do for the customer and how 
easy it is to operate. 


Question: In sales application engi- 
neering, do you use investment energy, 
method, etc.? 

Answer: We have to a limited extent 
—we build lathes as the bulk of our busi- 
ness and it is a little difficult to get in 
and figure out national production, but 
we do that wherever we can figure time. 
Right now we expect a large order and 
will get the order just as soon as we 
prove to the customer that the new ma- 
chine will save twenty per cent on his in- 
vestment and will reduce his present costs 
twenty per cent over the machine he is 
using. There is no way to definitely 
prove that. He will have to buy one ma- 
chine, which he has done, and keep an 
accurate record—build up his own time 
saving. But on production time equip- 
ment, we have to do that in practically 
every instance. 


Question: Do you think we can reach 
the same sales efficiency in the industrial 
field as has been achieved in the consumer 
goods field? 


Answer: I don't know. 


I think we have a long way to go in 
sales of industrial equipment to get upon 
the kind of sales basis where we can 
thrust out our chests and say we are doing 
a good selling job. I don’t think the ma- 
chine tool industry can reach that point 
until we set up a goal for it. Our sales 
in 1938 should have been just twice what 
we achieved; we should all be doing twice 
the volume we are doing. Why, if you 
look over any customer's plant and see 
the inadequate machinery he is trying to 
meet the modern demand with—it just 
can’t be done. 

Of course, our salesmen are out selling, 
but, unfortunately, they don’t get to see 
the top flight executives, the fellows in 
large corporations who O.K. appropria- 
tions for new equipment. Sometimes 
some of us do and they will ask, “How is 
the machine tool business?” “Well, we 
are in a little slump—our customers and 
your corporation are not giving us many 
orders.” To this he replies: “Well, we 
are not going to until we get a change 
of administration or business looks bet- 
ter.” We have not gotten our story 
across to him. We have done a marvel- 
ous job getting it across to his production 
executive, his foreman, and man in charge 
of production. We have them say they 
want new equipment, and they don’t want 
to put up with inadequate, obsolete equip- 
ment, but we can’t get the story across to 
the top executives. Our job is to reach 
them and influence them. I say that is 
an association job and I hope I will get 
our experts to think about that. 
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Your salesmen know this type of buyer. He pretends to be painfully bored. 


He parries sales arguments with ill-concealed yawns... feigns ennui as a 
mask of sales resistance. But when these same men pick up the business 
papers to which they look for ideas about their business, they hang up those 
defensive masks. When your ‘“‘bored”’ prospects read their A.B.P. publications, 
they are alert enough. For one thing, the magazines are on their desks by 
invitation. They pay subscription cash to get them. And they are with editors 
in whom they have confidence. They can be themselves! 

Your advertising in the A.B.P. publications that reach your prospects will 
work for your salesmen between their calls. And it will help them penetrate 


those masks of sales resistance. 


The ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, Inc. 


sai nina 369 Lexington Avenue, New York PURE Nae ae 
terms of paid circulation 
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Ihroughout the remainder of the vear 1939, we will 
adhere to our policy of publishing a complete maga 


zine every month. We will have, in addition to ou 
every-month complete coverage, the following feature 
sections 
\IARCH — Unit Processes. The thread of these 
runs through every operation in each of the 26 process 
industries, and the subject will be discussed in the 
light of latest developments. Here is an opportunity 
for every equipment maker to tie his wares to progress 
APRIL—Fluid Dynamics. This co-ordinated group 
of articles on the flow and handling of fluids in pipe, 
pumps and valves will approach the subject from a 
trictly chemical engineering angie. Advertising pages 
that offer real information are welcomed 
\fLAY—The American Way. A major portion of th« 
\lay issee will be devoted to the proposition that the 
American way of doing business has produced the 
most important group of chemical industries in the 
vorld. A “must” issue for every advertiser 
]ULY—Thermal Insulation. How to keep hot and 
ive money, scheduled with fitting forethought for 
the hottest part of the summer. The control of heat 
losses is one of the most important process industr 
problems. Here is your opportunity to show how you 
in help 
SEPTEMBER—Catalytic Operations. Some prox 
esses can be greatly accelerated by the addition of 
small amounts of certain materials. Where such an 
effect is obtainable, the increased efhiciency more than 
justifies study. Such study will certainly be given this 
ISSLC 
OCTOBER—Centenary of the Discovery of Rub 
ber Vulcanization. Process, operating methods, and 
future possibilities in the rubber industry will be dis 
cussed in detail. Synthetic substances will come in for 
their share of attention. A major opportunity to reach 
1 major industry 
NOVEMBER—Preview of the Chemical Indus 
tries Exposition. This every-other-year exposition, a 
high point in industrial history, will be covered with 
mm extensive Preview Section, mailed to a selected list 
in addition to our regular subscribers. Total circula 
tion 2 
DECEMBER—Pictorial Report of the Chemical 
l’xposition. The December 10th News Edition, with 
i circulation of 26, , will carry the first detailed 
news story of this very important occasion. Here is a 
| chance to capitalize fully on the interest aroused 
t the Sho 
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ifil.Y SAY that opportunity knocks but once. In 1939, 


however, opportunity for profitable advertising will knock | 
on your door every month. f 

‘Twelve times during this coming year you will have the 
opportunity to speak to a group of 20,000 men—the most I 
progressive minds in the most progressive group of indus- ( 
tries in America—the largest group of men assembled by 


any publication in the process industries—through your 
advertising in Industrial and Engineering Chemistry. 

Every issue of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, by 
the sheer force of its 110 pages of solid, fact-studded edi- 
torial matter, commands the attention of every process 
industry man who must know all the facts about each new 


development. Here is no pleasant hour’s reading—here is a 


publication that must be noted and studied. In its pages 
has appeared the first information—and the most complete 
information—on virtually every one of the developments 
that have resulted in our modern industrial marvels. , 
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As it has been in the past, so will it be in the future. Every 


process industry man who must know—who must have the 


facts—will inevitably refer to the pages of Industrial and 


Engineering Chemistry. Executives, operating men, engi 


neers, chemical development men, all look on their copies 


of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry as the best possi 


ble job insurance and business insurance they can purchase. 


How else can you account for 20,000 readers today, and 


a renewal percentage that has held steady around go“ for 


the past four years? How else can you account for the fact 


that, vear by year, more advertisers are using I & E C to 


carry their message to the active sector of the process indus- 


tries market, through this publication that speaks the 


language of the process industries? 
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TRANSLATIONS 


FROM THE CHEMICAL 


An account of the wonders that come to pass in the 
March Industrial Edition, with due regard for out 
limited understanding of things chemical. 

Unit Processes; a group of nine articles covering the 
quantitative aspects, design and development, chlori 
nation, nitration, reduction, catalysis in liquid ammo 
nia, hydrogenation, equilibria and yields. 

The man who outlined these articles to me warned 
me that I wouldn’t want to read them. I don’t. But 
this awful stuff is a small sample of the kind of knowl- 
edge that has carried America to the top of the world 
chemical picture. Most of the men who paid $3.00 
apiece for their I & E C subscriptions will insist on 
reading it. Maybe they'll take in your advertising too. 

Electrical Insulating Materials; a group of five arti- 
cles discussing liquid dielectrics, tests for deterioration, 
stability of oil-treated insulation, uses for polystyrene, 
gutta percha and balata. 

There is, of course, no reason at all to take up good 
editorial space with these five articles on electrical 
insulation—except that (a) some of our readers asked 
for it, and (b) others wrote it. I & E C is, you see, in 
the very fortunate position of being published by 
order of its readers, for its readers. They get what they 
want, and everybody’s happy. 

Bread can be kept from staling by freezing it, say 
Cathcart and Luber. 

Chemical engineers and chemists have a very defi 
nite place in the food industries, in case you are inter 
ested. It was only a very short time ago that x-ray 
diffraction patterns of bread of varying ages gave the 
clue to what happens when bread stales. Already 
I & E C readers have found out what to do about it 
Our 20,000 readers certainly do get about 

Brandy will be discussed by Peter Valaer, of the 
Treasury Department. 

I have not the honor of knowing Mr. Valaer, nor 
do I know what he will say in this article (March is a 
whole month away)—but I shall read the entire arti 
cle with avid interest because, in my humble opinion, 
brandy is a major experience. And I may learn some 
thing from Mr. Valaer. Many of our readers, including 
the few hundred who are directly concerned with 
similar substances, will join me. 

In addition, the March issue will contain articles on 
factory floors, strength of glass fibers, molybdenum 
orange pigments, the Joule-Thomson coefficient of 
methane, the composition of commercial fertilizers. 
his represents a fairly complete, well-balanced diet 
of information and we believe that every one of our 
20,00¢ readers will find something of interest therein 
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Get Ready for the 


Tourist Season 


@ BEFORE you know it, the vacation sched- 
ule sheet will be tacked up on the bulletin board 
and the great exodus will be on in full force. 
With major fairs at either end of the country, 
travel in all modes of transportation will be 
unusually heavy and thus expose the material 
phase of industry to millions of persons who 
have been reading considerable about it in the 
debate as to who is to blame for pinched pocket- 
books—business or government. How will they 
be impressed? 

Here is a real public relations opportunity 
for the industrial advertising manager. Plenty 
of money is spent for art work, photographs, 
typography and engravings so that the com- 
pany’s advertising will not only sell its products 
but give a good impression of the concern as a 
progressive, substantial organization as well. 
There is no question but that this has been done. 
The atmosphere has been created by the adver- 
tising and now is the time to check up and 
see if the outward appearance of the plant will 
reflect the impression that has been established. 
The advertising manager certainly can properly 
suggest to management that the physical appear- 
ance of the company should support the mental 
picture of the business which his good work has 
created. 

Although putting the house in order out- 
wardly may properly come under the jurisdic- 
tion of the maintenance department, neverthe- 
less the advertising phase of it should call for 
assistance from the advertising manager in selec- 
tion of colors for painting with regard to their 
advertising and attention values. And as a most 
important part of the whole dress-up program, 
full consideration should be given the matter of 
plant identification and product publicity. Far 
too great an amount of valuable advertising and 
publicity is being dissipated through lack of 
signs and other kinds of illuminated signs are not 
most important manufacturing establishments 
throughout the country. Painted signs should 
be illuminated at night where Neon tube type 
signs and other types of illuminated signs are not 
used. People know companies by names and 
their products and likewise are eager to see the 
factories which produce the goods. 

This forthcoming season of travel also will 
enable many users and buying influences of in- 
dustrial products to visit plants and see at first 
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hand how the tools of their trade are produced. 
Such visits should be solicited through current 
advertising; maps showing location of plant 
with reference to highways might be distrib- 
uted; or letters written to plant executives ex- 
tending an invitation to his key men to drop 
in as they go by. 

Vacation time is a splendid opportunity for 
effective public relations work. It is time for 
industry to put on a clean dress, polish up the 
door knocker, and lay out the welcome mat. 
Advertising managers should be sure that the 
guests can find the place and recognize it when 
they arrive. 


How Practical Are 
Readership Surveys? 


@ WHEN it comes time to make up new pub- 
lication schedules there is an accompanying 
wave of readership surveys of business papers 
with customary reverberations from those who 
lose by them. This does not indicate that busi- 
ness paper publishers or their representatives are 
hard losers, but rather that their investigation 
usually points to obvious weaknesses in the tech- 
nique used to make the survey which not only 
reflects on them unfavorably, but misleads the 
advertiser as well. 


This recurring situation needs attention and 
some definite steps to correct it for the good of 
all concerned. Generally speaking, the trouble 
usually lies in the wording of the questionnaire 
used to sound out the market. Some approach 
the field with wide-open questions which are as 
serviceable in getting the right answer as the 
tossing of a coin would be, hoping that they may 
thereby get an uninfluenced answer. Others 
ask leading questions which give distortion to 
the picture. Then after the score is tallied, what 
is the true answer? 


Here is an opportunity for joint action on 
the part of the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association and the Associated Business Papers, 
Inc., to study techniques used in surveying busi- 
ness paper readership, and with the assistance of 
trained market research executives set up a sug- 
gested procedure, with necessary variations, 
which would be fair to all publications involved 
and contribute reasonably significant informa- 
tion for the advertiser. As it is, both advertiser 
and publisher are suffering from too many un- 
intelligent surveys. 
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INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


ANNOUNCES THE 


Second Aunual Editorial Awards 
for Business Papers 


HE second annual competition for editorial awards for business papers con- 

tinues the contest inaugurated last year by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING for the 
purpose of providing recognition for editors of business papers who do outstand- 
ing work in creating interesting and helpful editorial material for their readers 
and render special constructive service for the industries they serve. The compe- 
tition is open to all business papers and entries may be made in the following 
classifications: 


1 For the best series of articles or editorials, or general edi- 
= torial campaign around a definite objective. 


This may be a series running over a period of time or combined as related articles 
in one issue. 


2 For the best single article or editorial pertinent to the ad- 
= vancement and welfare of the field served by the paper. 
This may be a technical article, or an article or editorial treating a problem confronting 
the industry and suggesting a solution. 
3 For the best pictorial reporting job, either of a news nature 
«or that of telling a story exclusively with pictures and 
captions. 
This classification is established to stimulate greater use in business papers of this 


technique popularized by picture magazines in the general field. 


For the best public relations editorial program. 
= This may be one or more articles or specific editorial program designed either as an 
industrial relations job for the industry served by the publication, or to encourage and 


supply useful material and ideas for business paper readers to use in their own public 
relations work. 
5 For the greatest improvement in typography, format and 
« general appearance with regard to functional design and 
appropriateness to the editorial services rendered. 


Recognition of refinements in publications of established quality appearance will be 
given in the honorable mentions. 


All entries must be submitted on or before Aug. 1, 1939, National Industrial Advertisers Association; H. H. Simmons, 
ind be accompanied by proof of results or reaction to the advertising manager, Crane Co., and president of the En- 
material submitted. The competition is open to all busi- gineering Advertisers Association; Wallace Meyer, vice- 
ness papers published in the United States and all foreign president, Reincke-Ellis-Younggreen & Finn, Inc; W. H. 
sountries. One first award and two honorable mentions Evans, president, Evans Associates, Inc.; and Otto M. 
will be made in each division. Material entered must have Forkert, in charge of design and layout, Cuneo Press, Inc., 
appeared within the twelve months preceding Aug. 1, 1939, all of Chicago. 

AOENG Cae Gl Mis Cones. Announcement of the awards and presentation of the 
The Jury of Awards for this year’s competition comprises: trophies will be made at the New York Conference of the 
Francis O. Wyse, advertising manager, Bucyrus-Erie Com- National Industrial Advertisers Association to be held 
pany, South Milwaukee, Wis., and past president of the Sept. 20-22. 


For further information address Contest Secretary 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 100 EAST OHIO ST., CHICAGO 
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The Old Shell Game 


Industrial Advertising Idea of the 
Moment is a version of the old Shell 
Game—now you see it, now you don’t. 
They 


shoes or two athletes and tell you 


show you two eggs or two 


that while they may be alike so far 
as outward appearance is concerned, 
one of them has the stuff inside that 
makes champions. Then they swing 
over to “selling copy” by comparing 
eggs or shoes or athletes with what- 
ever product they’re pushing. 

The perpetrators of the shell game. 
“three card monte,” and the like, were 
clever gents—they proved to the 
financial discomfort of many that the 
hand is indeed more rapid than the 
eye. But the perpetrators of “look 
alike” advertising aren’t, in our book 
at least, so clever. 

It proves so little, and it’s done so 
much. New Departure is a leading 
exponent of this technique, showing 
cadets, horses and the aforesaid shoes; 
“Ball bearings, like shoes, may look 


alike . 


ties that escape the eye.” 


. . but one has superior quali 
That would 
be all right except that—as is almost 
always the case with analogies—the 
copywriter forgot to indicate convinc- 
ingly, which of the two shoes his ball 
bearings resemble —the good ones 
or the poor ones. 

An analogy isn’t enough—it needs 
support; and if there’s good support, 
We're 


convinced that analogies are almost 


vou don’t need the analogy. 


positive evidence of superficial think- 
ing—and the proof of it is found in 
the easily-demonstrated fact that sel- 
dom is an analogy followed up with 
realistic sales talk. 

Flexset Preformed Yellow Strand 
Rope advertising annoys us even more, 
chiefly because the copy is longer and 


Two glasses 


even more say-nothing 
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of wine: “Alike? No! 
alike.” Announcer at a 
game: “Two Announcers Broadcast 
a Football Game. And what a dif- 
ference in the way they describe it!” 
People: “Pick the Genius.” Test tubes: 
“Your Eyes Won’t Tell You.” Then: 
copy made up of such tear-jerkers as 
“the ideals of a firm which has ai- 
ways aimed to give an overflowing 


But they look 
football 


measure of wire rope quality.” 
North American Rayon Cor poration 
and American Bemberg Corporation 
(another rayon producer) devote 
whole spreads to peas and violins, not- 
ing that “rayons are not like peas in 
They are not all alike” and 
. . but only 
half- 


spread devoted to a pod of peas or a 


a pod! 
“There are many violins . 
one Stradivarius!” A whole 
violin—nothing else! And in_ this 
day of closely-watched budgets! 
Then there are such firms as Ev- 
Cell-O Cor poration, responsible for the 
“One of 


Trouble is, in this 


egg trick . these iS hard 


boiled.” case, 
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there’s real meat underneath, but the 
railroaders who came across the ad in 
Railway Mechanical Engineering prob- 
ably thought the ad was a fugitive 
from a poultry magazine. 

The Butterfly 
Twist Drill Company groups its taps 
with mushrooms and toadstools: “To 


Division of Union 


the average observer there’s little to 
distinguish between a mushroom and a 
toadstool.” Ofis Elevator Company 
takes a different angle by showing two 
obviously different but unidentified 
fowl over the heading, of all things, 


“Different.” And one more approach 
comes from Plibrico Jointless Fire- 
brick Company, comparing hand- 


fuls of genuine Plibrico and an inferior 
substitute over the caption, “Both look 
alike, but—.”” Now the Plibrico ad 
might get some place, because that 
sounds like a legitimate line of attack, 
but we’ve been spoiled for that sort 
of thing by the shell game boys. We 


don’t believe our eyes any more. 


Question Box 

One technique that is pretty effec- 
tive and will be until its welcome is 
worn, which will probably not be 
long, derives from the quiz programs 
on the air. 

A National Aluminate Corporation 
(Nalco System) ad, aimed at inquiries 
for a series of bulletins, heads four 
boxes, “Do You Know?” Typical 
box contains this question: “What 
simple method is available to reduce 
the dosage of alum required to clarify 
water used in beverages, swimming 
pools, ice plants, etc.?” The reader is 
referred to Bulletin 29 for answer. 

International Nickel Company pro- 
jects this problem: Given 485° F. 
steam at 175 lbs. pressure, reduced to 
115 lbs.; large area of contact between 
“What two metals 


moving parts; 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


Typical samples of 125 new power 
projects announced in POWER'S 


February issue. 


CALIFORNIA 
STATE PRISON, SACRAMENTO, 
new power house at Chino. Total cost— 
$3,500,000. 

COLORADO 
COLORADO SPRINGS, to improve 
municipal hydro electric plant, includ- 
ing 2,000 kw. turbine and auxiliaries. 
Cost—about $470,000. 


ILLINOIS 
MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., Chi- 
cago, plans central heating plant in new 
store. Bids asked soon. 

NEW YORK 
TROY REFINING CO., plans power 
house at proposed new oil-refining plant. 
OHIO 
E. & R. LAZARUS CO., Columbus, 


plans central heating plant in six-story 
retail store. Cost—about $750,000. 


IOWA 
SIOUX CITY GAS ELECTRIC COM- 
PANY plans improving plant, including 
725 lb. boiler, turbine with 2,000 hp. 
generator. Cost—$600,000. 
INDIANA 
FORT WAYNE, improving light and 
power plant, high-pressure water-tube 


boiler, soot blower, combustion control, 
stoker. Cost—about $136,000. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


WAHPETON, Otter Tail Power Co. 
plans constructing power plant addition. 
Installing 10,000 kw. turbine. Cost— 
$400,000. 
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Every Minute of Every Hour 


of Every Day the Nation’s 
Power Wheels Keep Turning 


EoupmeNT wears out. Supplies are 
used up. Maintenance is continuous. New 
developments keep half of the country's 
power equipment obsolete. 


To build your company's acceptance in this 
market, which quickly reflects the activity 
of all industries . . . 


Use POWER . . . leading power-field pub- 
lication since 1884... reaches specifying 
engineers in 14,000 large and average con- 
cerns that do the lion's share of buying and 
set equipment standards for thousands of 
smaller plants. 


Cost—less than one cent per reader per 
month for a full-page message. 





A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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New Rayon Plantuses 290 tons 


~ YOUR SHART 


$750,000,000 a vear? 


would YOU select for this Valve and 
Sleeve?” The body copy proceeds 
to answer. 

Bridgeport Brass shows a cross-sec- 
tion of a brass condenser tube which 
failed in service. Double question— 
“Do you recognize this form of cor- 
rosion? Do you kno-r how to stop 
this?” 

New Jersey Zinc Company has “A 
quiz for Engineers—and every answer 
is Zinc.” The page is broken up into 
cuts and captions; each cut shows a 
use of zinc and each caption proposes 
and replies to a question like .“How 
much abuse can you give a typewriter 
frame?” We like this page because 
the situations are for the most part 
interesting and the answers sometimes 
meaty with selling information. An- 
swer to the typewriter question is 
“A frame die cast of ZINC Alloy was 
dropped from a second-story window 
on to the concrete pavement without 
being fractured.” Another question 
is “How can a part be cast as thin 
as a thumbnail?” Answer: “This bi- 
cycle housing part (11'4°x5'%2"x2") 
has a wall thickness of 0.024 in., and 
weighs only 5% ozs.— it’s die 
cast of ZINC Alloy.” High score 
on the applause meter for K. E. 
Kellers, of New Jersey Zinc’s 
Market Development Division. 

Timken Roller Bearing Company is 
running a series of “‘questions to help 
solve the problems of bearing buyers 
in the oil industry,” but the questions 
are too much of the “lead” type and 
the answers are too heavily Timken. 
For example, first question is “What 
credit rating and financial resources 
are behind the bearing?” We doubt 
if most readers will stay in school 
long enough to reach question two. 

“What is Chemical Lead?” asks S/. 
Joseph Lead Company, and the answer 
goes right into the historical, geo- 
graphical, metallurgical and industrial 
aspects of the subject—a sensibly di- 
rect way to handle a product about 
which there may be some mystery. 

More or less along. the same lines is 
a page for Birdsboro Steel Foundry, 
consisting of a “memo” from “Joe” 
to “Bill,” and “Bill’s” answer. Joe 
encloses a rough drawing of a rudder 
post casting to be used on a sea-going 
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Sen of ACEHARD RUBBER 


dredge. It presents a 3-way precision 
problem which he proceeds to outline 
in man-like writing, ending up, “Can 
you give me any information that 
would be helpful?” Joe replies: “I 
can see that you haven’t yet discov- 
ered Birdsboro’s process of Precision 
Casting.” He encloses a photo of a 
similar job done for his company at 
Birdsboro. “We found that it lined 
up perfectly, all reference points 
checked to the loft template and it 
machined up easily with no sand in- 
clusions. Hope this gives you 
what you want! Please return the 
photo. Bill.” We like the coupon, 
too—plenty of room to write in, cut 
of the cover, and a plug that goes 
“Send today for this new folder. It 
describes the Randupson Process of 
Precision Casting—tells you Why it 
was developed, What it is, What it 
will do for You.” 

All these ads are good; Birds- 
boro’s is best. Take a bow, Lars 
Ekwurzel of Beaumont, Heller 
and Sperling, Reading, Pa., 
agency. 


Notes on the Margin 


What you get when you use one of 
the standard, moldy headline ideas is 
often to find yourself next to some- 
body else using the same no-longer- 
bright idea. As New Jersey Zinc 
Company and National Tube Com- 
pany learned when they occupied near- 


by positions in Machinery with ads 
titled, respectively, “A Whole Indus- 
try Can’t Be Wrong” and “One Mil- 
lion Cars Can’t Be Wrong.” 

Something new! R. R. LeBlond 
Machine Tool Company devotes a 
whole half page (nicely lined) for the 
reader to utilize in writing out his 
lathe problem to send to LeBlond. 
There’s also a place to tab off the lit- 
erature desired—And have vou no- 
ticed its new scratchboard type illus- 
trations? (See P. 12.) 

Potent Johns-Manville ad on In- 
dustrial Insulations: “Are You Get- 
ting Your Share of This $250,000,000 
a Year?” This extraordinary stopper 
is focused down to practicality by the 
subhead: “Over a quarter of a billion 
dollars that is the staggering 
amount J-M Insulations save Ameri- 
can Industry every year by reducing 
fuel and refrigeration costs. And here 
is how you can be sure your plant 
receives its full share of this huge 
saving ...” Two installation views 
with captions concerning specific fuel 
savings. But, four paragraphs of say- 
nothing body copy spoil the writer’s 
chances of getting his name mentioned 
at the end of this paragraph. 

Something like LeBlond’s idea is a 
page of The Tool Steel Gear and Pin- 
ion Company headed “Are you missing 
something?” The reference is to bul- 
letins on “Tool Steel” Gears. Spang 
in the middle is the rococco logotype, 
circa 1880; and down below is a cou- 
pon: “Please put my name on your 
mailing list.” Funny thing is: They'll 
probably get the inquiries. (Did you?) 

Two types of advertising always 
good are represented by a spread on 
Republic Flow Meters listing “Recent 
Installations” and another on 
Taylor Stokers sprinkled with excerpts 
from letters illustrating “What do 
they say about today’s Taylor Sto- 
ker?” All these ads need is just a 
brief word of “reason-why” for “re- 
membrance.” Impressive ads, yes— 
but don’t you think a little product 
“sell” ought to be in there to show 
why the prospect might come to think 
as highly of the product as the present 
customers do? 

Boo-of-the-month: “In a girl (illus- 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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....And since the entire air condi- 
tioning field is definitely divided into two 
markets, they know that an effective 
advertising job can be done by using one 


or both of these publications, as the 





product may require. 


Let's Get This Straight! 
4 








In Which Air Conditioig 





eOr Do Your Pr 


Here You Must Have Enginee 
and Contractor Acceptance 


Air conditioning for industry (both comfort and process types) 
air conditioning in theatres, stores, hospitals, office buildings 
schools, hotels, public buildings, etc.—that's the industrial, com. 
mercial and large building market. 























And if you manufacture any product adaptable to this market— 
or for its allied markets, large building heating and industriq 
piping—you have one primary advertising job to do: You should 

gain and maintain the acceptance of the 





engineers and contractors responsible for 





design, specification, installation and oper. 
ation. THEY ARE THE KEY MEN. 

Don’t overlook the fact that practically 
every industrial or commercial air condi- 
tioning, straight heating or piping installa 
tion is in reality an assembly of many 
products, built by many different manufac. 
turers. To select the right equipment, and 
to coordinate this equipment into complete 
workable systems, invariably requires 
specialized knowledge and expe 
rience—the services of an engineer, 
or of a contractor specializing in 
this type of work: often both. 

That is why this market's im- 
portant purchase-control fac- 





Some of the 
113 Products Used 


in Large Building 




























Air Conditioning 


Cooling Towers 
ive and economical method 



















Dampers Sheets 
Dehumidifiers Spray Nozzles of sales-contacting this entire 
Drives Steam Traps group of KEY MEN. 
Ducts and Stokers 
Fittings 
Tanks 
Fans Thermometers 
ce | The LEADING 
Tools 
Gauges Tubin 
a ' PUBLICATION 4 Standard of C j 
Hangers and Unit Air y every Standard o omparison 
Supports Conditioners 3 
Heating Surface Unit Coolers The reader audience of HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING consists of tonsulting engineers, en 
Humidifiers Unit Heaters neers employed by industry, engineers of large commercial, public and government buildings, and contractors 
Humidistats equipped by experience and with shop facilities for handling the services for which the publication is named. 
Valves And to repeat: This group not only controls air conditioning purchases, but it also constitutes NV umber 
Insulation Ventilators One Market for straight heating equipment and industrial piping as well. 
lonization Water Heat FIRST in circulation (ABC). FIRST in editorial content, FIRST in advertising volume—and carrying 
Meters Weldie _— monthly the Journal of the American Society of Heating & Ventilating Engineers—HEATING, PIPING & AR 
Motors E am CONDITIONING stands out as the publication qualified to top any list in any industrial, commercial and 


large building air conditioning campaign. 
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Air Diffusers Pipe, All Kinds tors are engineers and contractors 
Air Filters Pipe Covering ho: first. determi WHAT equip 
Air Washers Pipe Coils paces _ a iggg 

Pipe Fittings { ment is needed; second, decide 
Bearings Pumps WHOSE shall be used; then 
Bells buy. install and supervise 
Blowers Radiators operati 
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ere the Key Men Are 
arm Air Heating Dealers 


Residential air conditioning is primarily a dealer market with 
ONE type of dealer—warm air-sheet metal contractors—the 
most important purchase-control factor. 

If you make a product suitable for residential air conditioning, 
your primary advertising job is to line up these dealers—and 
keep them in line for your equipment. THEY ARE THE KEY MEN. 

















Air conditioning for homes is definitely an outgrowth of simple 
worm air heating. Originally it was a furnace, piping and reg- 
isters that made up a complete system—later, forced air heating, 
adding a blower unit—then came automatic heating with stoker. 
soil or gas burner. Now complete conditioning usually involves all 
of the foregoing plus filters and humidification, as well as cooling. 





And since all products used in residential air conditioning are sold to home 
owners as complete and installed systems, the man most capable of han- 
ding these jobs is the warm air heating dealer-contractor. He buys, sells and 
installs. He is the ONLY type of dealer equipped to do the installation work, 


because he is the ONLY dealer who not only knows heating and air handling, 


but who operates a sheet metal shop necessary 
























Some of the 








Scores of Products 
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for fabricating complete systems. 


By consistently advertising each month in the 
pages of AMERICAN ARTISAN, you can com- 
pletely sales-contact this major outlet for your 
product and service. 


NUMBER ONE 
Publication with 
Better Than 
4 to 1 Leadership 


The reader audience of AMERICAN 
ARTISAN consists of warm air heat- 
ing dealer-contractors controlling 
the majority of business valued at 
ever $100,000,000 annually—and 
residential air conditioning has only 
begun! 

They also constitute Number 
One Market for sheet metal prod- 
ucts, tools and machines—also for 
summer cooling systems up to ten 
tons for small stores and shops. 

That AMERICAN ARTISAN stands 
out in this field is evidenced by its 
better than 4 to 1 reader preference, 
established by recognized market- 
analysts less than a month ago. 








Used in Residential 
Air Conditioning 


Air Conditioning 


Furnaces 
Air Conditioning — and 
Units utters 
Air Diffusers Metal Workers’ 
Air Filters Tools 
Air Washers Motors 
Angles, Bars, 


Beams, etc. 


Bearings Plates 
Belts Pumps 
Blower-Filter Punches 
Units 
Refrigerating 
Blower-Washer Compressors 
sane Registers 
Blower Wheels Requiaters 
. Shears 
Coils Sheets 
Controls Sheet Metal 
Dampers Brakes 
Ducts and Solder 
Fittings Spray Nozzles 
Stokers 
Fans Switches 
Fan Blades 
Fittings and Testing 
Accessories Instruments 
Furnace Cement Ventilators 
Furnace 
Cleaners Warm Air 
G B Furnaces 
Gan a Weather Strips 
Welding 
Humidifiers Equipment 








Insulation 








Oil Burners 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 44] 
In a rose (illus- 
In a cigarette 


trated) it’s Charm. 
trated) it’s Fragrance. 
(illustrated) it’s Taste. In padding 
(illustrated) it’s Resilience. Ask your 
supply house or Egan Padding. Manu- 
factured and Guaranteed by Egan 
Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga.” 

Special Note for Type Foundries— 
We've said before that we liked Allis- 
Chalmers’ new Getchell Technique. 
We also said, though, that we were a 
bit worried it might start a craze, and 
that everyone would start yelling in 
print. Now, we’re worried some more. 
What’s going to happen to the present 
supply of exclamation marks? In a 
recent, typical Allis-Chalmers page we 
counted no less than thirteen! (See, 
now we're doing it!) We warn com- 
positors to make an exclamation point 
inventory. 

Precise Headline—Ford in its series 
on Johansson Gage Blocks keeps its 
headlines as sharp and accurate as its 
product. Witness currently, “The 
Third Degree is +.000002-Inch!” 

A Word for a Word for a Word— 
(Apologies to Gertrude Stein) Timken 
Bearing heads a front cover advertise- 
ment—‘‘Another Word for Confidence 
—TIMKEN.” 
for another word for 
and it most certainly isn’t Timken, 
either. Maybe there is no synonym 
that isn’t equally overworked. May- 
be what’s needed are facts . . . facts 
arranged in such a way as to au- 
tomatically confidence. 
Ditto for “quality,” “leadership,” and 


For years we’ve longed 
“confidence” 


demonstrate 


a few others. 
The Advertising Game — While 
we're on the subject of words, let us 
say that the John Bath people may 
have the right idea. They illustrate a 
current page with a section of cross 
word puzzle, and add the headline, 
“Four-Letter Word Meaning “Tapping 
Satisfaction’-—B-A-T-H.” Gosh, what 
fun! Maybe advertising is a game after 
all. Here’s what might happen if this 
cross word stuff got growing... 

Purchasing Agent: “Last night I 
finished the dandiest cross word built 
around corrosion resistance, ease of 
working, and abrasion resistance. I'd 
like you to try it. If it spells out 
your firm’s name, you get the business, 
you know.” 

Steel salesman: -““Well, I'll try it, 
sir, but I’m a little dubious. You see 
for years the name of the McGonicle 
Steel Co. has stood for quality, serv- 
ice and experience.” 

Good Case Study—Nice going on 
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. than in words. 
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TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARING 





the part of Link-Belt in its page head- 
ed, “Repair Parts Cost .. . Only $3.19 
Per Year—here’s proof of amazing 
cash savings!” This little study is 
complete with name of purchaser, date 
of purchase, etc., etc. All the facts 
are there, and the story is convincing. 
Cockeyed Contrast—Perhaps trivial 
things amuse us, but here are two ads 
that are interesting when placed side 
by side. One is a three color page for 
Bethlehem Steel. It has exactly four 
words of copy—‘Steel for Every Pur- 
pose.” The other is a little black and 
white, quarter page for Sutton, Steele 
& Steele. It has exactly four hundred 
and fifty-four words of copy. Now 
each of these ads may be exactly right 
for its purpose (we don’t know enough 
of what’s behind the scenes to debate 
that), but somehow we wish that 
Bethlehem had a little more of Sutton, 
Steele & Steele’s ability to make copy 
work hard (witness their headline, 
“How to Cut Hand-Picking in 
Half.”) and that S., S. & S. had a 
little of the space that Bethlehem 
thought meant more in aluminum ink 
However... 


The Wire Cloth Blues— 


At the mouth we usually froth 

When we spy ads on wire cloth _ 

Those headlines punched like perforat- 
ed metal 

Leave us sick...our stomachs unsettle. 


Those weird designs may intrigue flies 

But think about our weary eyes 

So please, yes, please do something 
bright 

So we don’t get the mares at night. 


Gentlemen, A Winnah!—For some 
time now there has been running a 
very unusual and effective campaign 
for the Torrington Needle Bearing. 
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These pages from a visual point of 
view have been conspicuous by their 
quiet good taste, cleanness of layout 
and illustration, excellence of typog- 
raphy. More important than those 
good things, however, is the high 
standard of the copy in this series. 
Certainly in any of the pages that we 
have read is proved without a doubt 
that good copy need not be sensational 
or flashy. We recommend for read- 
ing two recent pages — “Reduce 
Weight with the Torrington Needle 
Bearing,” and “Full Anti-Friction Ad- 
vantages at a Minimum Cost.” These 
are from the January issues of Aero 
Digest and Machinery, respectively. 
Get a lesson in how to write in- 
formative copy smoothly and easily. 
We think this is a peach of a job, 
and that John F. Hogan, Hazard 
Advertising Corporation, New 
York, deserves a big hand for it. 


Fly Away, Birdie, Fly Away!—Mis- 
ter Morgenthau got the buffalo off the 
nickel, and Mister Farley got all the 
Republicans off the low-priced postage 
stamps, but the Federal Bearing eagle 
keeps parked on those big block letters 
in what appears to be their standard 
ad, and refuses to even twitch. If 
they’d only make him smile, it 
wouldn’t be so bad because he has the 
sourest puss of any bird we've ever 
met up with. Maybe all this sells 
bearings, or maybe it’s supposed to be 
“keeping your name before the trade,” 
but it’s beginning to haunt us. We'd 
even prefer a cute stuffed owl for a 
change! 

Down on the Farm—The above 
doesn’t mean that we’re not lovers 
of nature, and the birds and bees and 
stuff. While we may have fussed 
about animals in past issues, there are 
a few we like and that we feel have 
a right to be around. Take Pang- 
born’s “Dust Hog” for example. We 
like him fine. He belongs in that 
advertising . . . makes it more effec- 
tive and rememberable. He permits 
Pangborn to write such headlines as 
“Why Should YOU Pay for the DUST 
HOG’S Bill-of-Fare?” (See IM, P. 
25, Dec. 38.) 

Old, But GOOD—One of the oldest 
of advertising techniques is the in- 
stallation story. It’s so old that some- 
times people forget to take advantage 
of it. It should never be forgotten 
because if used correctly it is still one 
of the most effective types of advertis- 
ing. It’s taken us all that to lead up 
to a topnotch spread recently run by 
American Hard Rubber telling the 
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FIND TIME TO READ 
METALS and ALLOYS 


T home and at work, 7,000 busy metallurgical engineers take 
time out to read Metals and Alloys. There are three very 
good reasons why. 

First, the feature articles in Metals and Alloys can be found 
nowhere else in print. Every article is an original contribution, 
selected for basic worth by a board composed of the top men 
in the industries. 

Second, Metals and Alloys supplies a service not to be found 
in any other metal publication—the complete abstract section. 
Busy men value this feature as a very necessary form of insur- 
ance, which cannot be purchased elsewhere at any price. 

Third, every man interested in metals in any form and for any 
purpose will find an abundance of information on his own prob- 
lems in each issue. Original articles of tested worth plus the 
complete abstract section add up to a lot of usable material. 

Last year 168 advertisers used space in Metals and Alloys— 
this year an increased number will use at least 15% more—to 
reach the active-minded busy engineers who read this publica- 
tion. It may be that you too can take advantage of what Metals 
and Alloys offers. Why not communicate with us for further 


details? 











THE MAGAZINE OF] METALS and ALLOYS 


METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING A Reinhold Publication 
330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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story of the equipment it supplied In- 
dustrial Rayon’s new Painesville, O., 
piant. Headline, “New Rayon Plant 
uses 290 tons of ACE HARD RUB- 
BER.” Copy emphasizes some startling 
statistics .. . 124 miles of Ace hard 
rubber pipe, 17,974 standard and spe- 
cial Ace hard rubber fittings, 8,070 
Ace hard rubber reel trays, etc. If 
it’s good enough for modern, progres- 
sive Industrial Rayon, it’s good enough 
for us. 

Bright Spot—There’s a little two 
inch circle in a Hobart Brothers page 
that we like. “30 DAYS TRIAL on 
Your Own Work at Our Risk to 
Prove Profits Will Pay for It” is what 
it says, and we are impressed. This is 
an ad on a portable arc welder. Of 
course, even we simple souls realize 
that there are many types of equip- 
ment where the free trial offer would 
But, there 
are also many lines where it could be 


be out of the question. 
used effectively. Its use in this Ho- 
bart ad gives the whole story a lift 

adds tremendous believability to 
the claims made in the copy. 

Good Headline Good Ad— 
“How to Make 300 Tons of Molten 
Steel headline—Car- 
borundum the advertiser. Copy tells 


Behave” is the 
all about a little 2'%-inch disc of 
“Carborfrax” that is the heart of the 
temperature control mechanism of the 
open hearth furnace that’s boiling this 
inter- 


bowl of steel soup. Inviting... 


esting . . . intelligent what more 
do you want? 
Industrial Recipes—Food advertisers 


sell beaucoup baking powder, flour, 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 15] 


Sales Contracts 

that a contract between a lessee of 
a mortgagor and a third party pre- 
serving the chattel character of the 
property added to real estate as an 
improvement during the life of the 
mortgage thereon is ineffective as 
against the mortgagee, unless he is a 
party to the transaction. Judgment 
for defendant.” (171 Atl. 722.) 


So that was that, and the case 
ended with the plaintiff, seller of the 
machinery, being left high and dry 
in so far as asserting its claim under 
the conditional sales contract was con- 
cerned. The court taking the position 
that, since the defendant, mortgagee, 
was not a party to that contract, he 
was not bound thereby, and that when 
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KEEP FLOORS CLEAN 
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fruit, and other good things by pub- 


lishing recipes in their ads. Nearest 


approach industrial advertisers can 
make to this technique is the “How to 
Use It” formula. Two advertisers this 
month follow this well. Carboloy has 
a page, ““Here’s Where You Can Use 
Carboloy for GREATER PROFITS 
IN 1939!” Page is then broken up 
into three columns filled with little il- 
lustrations of Carboloy tools, gages, 
dies, etc., with copy giving recom- 
mendations for profitable use. There 
are case studies, there are prices, and 
there are catalog references for those 
interested. 

Somewhat similar, but perhaps in a 
more orderly arrangement is the page 
of Detroit Lubricator. They missed 
out on a selling headline, using only, 
“Genuine Detroit Controls,” but un- 


he acquired title to the real estate he 
also acquired title to the machinery 
despite plaintiff’s title retention con- 
tract. 

The foregoing case constitutes a 
striking illustration of the importance 
of care in respect to title to, and en- 
upon, real estate, when 
machinery is sold to be attached 
thereto as a fixture. And this is 
true whether the sale is to an owner, 
lessee, or whatnot. Here the seller 
should be absolutely of his 


ground before relying upon a condi- 


cumbrances 


sure 


tional sales contract. 

True, the laws of the different 
states are not uniform on this point 
of law, which is all the more reason 
for a seller of industrial equipment, 
that upon installation becomes at- 
tached to the reality as a fixture, to 
be on his guard in transactions of 





der that head present in three columns 
—‘“Where It Is Used”—‘‘What It Is” 
—‘‘What It Does.” This should have 
strong appeal for the man with the 
engineering type of mind. Both these 
ads should serve as a reminder to people 
who may have been short-changing the 
field on fact-giving. 

Boom!—Black, Sivalls & Bryson 
make safety heads for pressure vessels. 
(Just in case you didn’t know.) 
We’ve been smiling at a quarter page 
they had in Chem. & Met. headlined, 
“Two Heads Are Better Than None.” 
Illustration—man standing next to 
pressure vessel equipped with B. S. & 
B. safety head alongside of sketch of 
a healthy explosion. 
thought. 

BOOST OF THE MONTH—To 
Oakite Products, Inc. With spe- 
cial mention to Edward Mayer, 
vice-president, Rickard & Co., 
Inc., New York agency, who 
writes the copy and must work 
as hard for Oakite as Oakite 
works for its customers. 
wherever we've 


Kinda cute, we 


For months now, 
turned we’ve bumped into these little 
Oakite ads—‘Keep Floors Clean”— 
“A Sure Way to End Laborious Floor 
Washing”—“A Quick Dip Cleans Dir- 
ty Filters Like New”—‘FREE! Just 
Published—These ‘18 Oakite Case His- 
tories’ tell how you can save money on 
food plant cleaning jobs.”—and many, 
many more equally good. Like Snow 
White’s Seven Dwarfs, this advertising 
just seems to dig, dig, dig the whole 
day through. Okay, Oakite! 

THe Copy CHASERs. 





this kind. And, as an example of 
the possible danger in overlooking this 
phase of conditional sales contracts 
as security, the case reviewed is hard 
to beat. 


Copywriters Join Armstrong Cork 


The advertising department of the Arm- 
strong Cork Company, Lancaster, Pa., has 
added four new copywriters: Kenneth C 
Bert, formerly with the J. C. Penney Com- 
pany, Montgomery Ward and Allied 
Stores, Inc.; Alfred N. Hartshorn, who has 
been with |. Walter Thompson Company, 
Hughes-Wolff Company, Rochester, and 
the Blue Boy Dairy, Rochester; George E 
Lichty II, who was a sales promotion man 
for General Foods Corporation and assist- 
ant advertising manager, Tomlinson Furni- 
ture Company, High Point, N. C.; and 
Gene F. Reichert, formerly in the New 
York office of Blackett-Sample-Hummert. 


Flintkote Appoints New Agency 

Marschalk & Pratt, New York, have 
been appointed to handle the advertising 
of Flintkote Company, New York, asphalt 
roofing and siding manufacturer. 
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Office and Filing 
Equipment Wanted? 


When hospitals are mentioned, most 
people think of operating rooms and 
medical and surgical supplies. 


But hospitals spend by far the great- 
est part of their annual billion dollar 
operating expenditure for an endless 
variety of goods and services that are 
not medical or surgical—for food. soap, 
floor polishers, furniture, sheets, dishes, 
and hundreds of other things. 


Hospitals, too, are unusually good 
sources of business for manufacturers 
of office equipment and supplies, filing 
systems and devices, printed and ruled 
forms, etc. The picture here, for exam- 
ple, taken from the December issue of 
HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT, shows stu- 
dent record librarians at St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital, Duluth, learning how to index 
diseases and operations. 


Every hospital has the usual office and 
bookkeeping equipment, but it also has 
an added use for filing and tabulating 
material—the medical and surgical ree- 
ords room, in which complete and per- 
manent records are kept of all patients, 
indexed and cross-indexed under types 
of disease, treatment, sex, and many 
other ways. 


Here is a real market, highly concen- 
trated, for a wide variety of office equip- 
ment and supplies. Here is a market 
you can reach effectively and economi- 
cally through HOSPITAL MANAGE. 
MENT, the paper that talks to the 
business executives who run America’s 
hospitals in the business terms they like 
and understand. 


Ask us for complete details. 


Hospital Management 


The National Magazine of Hospital Administration 


) 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago — 330 W. 42nd St., New York Alny 
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MAILING LIST CLASSIFICATION 


To THI 
issue, page thirty-four, a reader asks 


Eprror: In your January 


how to cut down labor in selecting a 
smaller list of names from a list al- 
ready broken down into twenty-four 
classifications. Well, why not try 
arithmetic. On each classification card 
why not write down on the tab, No. 
1, No. 2, and so on until the twenty- 
four groups have the same number on 
each card of classification. 

Then if you wish to obtain a list of 
1,000 from the various classifications, 
why not number the particular cards 
in each classification in addition to 
their regular number with a number 
starting at 100, writing that number 
down in red ink. By using this meth- 
od any number of combination of the 
cards could be had and all that the 
operator of the system would have to 
do would be to look for the red ink 
number corresponding to the partic- 
Or, if 
preferred, it might be a good idea to 
use various colored tabs in addition to 
the original of the classified list. Then 
the operator could pick out the cards 


ular list you wished to use. 


wanted at a much faster rate and re- 
place them just as fast. 
J. N. Parapts, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


vvy 
BROADENS SCOPE OF 
PUBLICITY SERVICE 

To THe Eprror: Effective the first 
of the year, Westinghouse’s Technical 
Press Service becomes the Westing- 
house Editorial Service. Our staff and 
editorial aims remain the same. The 
simpler name emphasizes that not only 
technical, but any editorial help West- 
inghouse can offer is yours for the 
asking. 

For several reasons, I feel we are 
in better shape to give you editorial 
service than ever before. Management 
throughout industry seems increasing- 
ly interested in aiding your work as 
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editors of technical, trade and indus- 
try magazines. So much so at West- 
inghouse, that this activity is now a 
responsibility of an assistant to presi- 
dent. In one sense, this significant 
change is a collective compliment to 
the good work all magazines have 
been doing in their respective fields. 
While we are perfectly willing for 
you to call us “publicity hounds,” we 
would like to have you really think 
of us as your associate editors at West- 
inghouse. Your editorial interests are 
ours. So please call on us just as 
freely as you would your associate 
editor in the East, Middle West or on 
the Coast. 
HeNDLEY N. BLAcKkMON, 

Manager, Westinghouse Editorial 
Service, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

> © 

CALENDAR ECONOMIES 


To tHe Eprror: Bridgeport Brass 
Company has issued a wall calendar 
which we believe is exceptionally at- 
tractive from an artistic viewpoint. 
Eight of the twelve pages are illus- 
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trated from the four-color plates of 
water color paintings by the late Low- 
ell L. Balcom used for the Brass 
Making series of advertisements which 
appeared in Fortune during 1937 and 
38. Two of the plates were made 
from color photographs of the Brass 
Worker and the Railroad Yard which 
were constructed from sheet brass and 
copper by Mr. Balcom. A color pho- 
tograph of the interior of Bridge- 
port’s new rolling mill and a black 
and white air view of the new plant 
complete the set. 

Since all but one of the pictures 
had previously been used in Fortune, 
great economy was effected by using 
the same plates. This illustrates how 
good art work can be made to serve 
more than one purpose and is actually 
more economical in the long run. 
Much favorable comment has been re- 
ceived from those who have obtained 
one of these beautiful calendars. 

PHitie Davipson, 

Advertising Manager, Bridgeport 

Brass Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 
a a 


WIDE CATALOG DISTRIBUTION: 
DEALER SALESMEN'S CONVENTIONS 

To THE Eprror: We manufacture 
eight different types of products; in 
some of our lines the 1939 appropria- 
tion is the same as 1938, while in 
others there have been increases. The 
total increased by 
about ten per cent over last year. 

We do not plan to issue any new 
catalogs this year because we issued 
eight of them last year, and all of our 
catalogs are planned for a two-year 
life and amortized over that period. 
We do plan to reproduce one of our 
two-colored catalogs in a one-color 
reprint for mass distribution as the 
benefits of making a catalog widely 
available were just conclusively dem- 
onstrated to us by an experience we 
had last year. 

One of our lines, wood type for 
newspapers and printing plants, the 
original product made by this com- 
pany, had been suddenly decreasing in 
sales and importance to us until the 
department manufacturing it was 
working only part time. No catalog 
had been issued in that line for about 
ten years as we had assumed that we 
were facing a declining trend because 
we knew there were many other prod- 
ucts being substituted for ours. Tre- 
mendous strides have been made in 
the manufacture of steel type or cast 
type in large sizes that have overcome 
the previous advantage enjoyed by 


appropriation is 
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Bright and Shiny Now 





HIDUSTRIAL 
MARRETING 





Bright and shiny in its blue and silver varnished 
cover, and carefully protected against damage in 
shipment by a heavy corrugated carton, the 1939 
edition of the Market Data Book Number of 
Industrial Marketing has been delivered to all 
subscribers, 


But we are sorry to report (based upon past 
experience and advance reports already filtering 
in to headquarters) that this bright and shiny 
book will not stay bright and shiny very long. 


We hasten to explain that this loss of good looks 
is no fault of ours. We put the edition together 
as carefully as possible, and made it as good a 
candidate for a long and fruitful life as we were 
able. 

But people who get the book are notoriously 
tough on it. They won't let it sit peacefully on 
their shelves where it can enjoy good health and 
pleasant apathy, interrupted only by occasional 
dusting and the wiping off of cobwebs. They in- 
sist On using it, and using it so hard and so fre- 
quently that its pristine splendor tends to fade, 
not with the passage of years, but almost with the 
passing of days. 


We really don’t mind. The Market Data Book 
isn’t bad looking, we humbly believe, and it’s 
printed and put together so that it has extreme 
legibility and ease of use. But its beauty isn’t skin 
deep, by any means. It may lose its cover and its 
snappy newness, but that doesn’t prevent it from 
being regarded with peculiar affection by those who 
have discovered its heart of gold—a heart of gold 
consisting of 368 pages filled with facts and figures 
about industrial and trade markets and business 
papers serving those markets. 


That’s why it gets such tough handling, and that’s 
why, the more dog-eared it gets, the more affec- 
tionately and the more obstinately it is clung to by 
its owners. Bright and shiny, or dull and slightly 
mutilated, the Market Data Book Number is a 
real gem .. . a storehouse of statistical and research 
data that spells first aid to thousands of marketing 
and advertising men. 

If you have a copy in your office, don’t let it sit 
idly around. Make it work for you. Get the 
“Market Data Book Habit.” Look in .it first 
when you want information on industrial and trade 
markets, and on business papers. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


330 W. 42nd St., New York 


100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 
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wood type of freight savings. How- 
ever, we issued an inexpensive catalog 
in one color and made a wide dis- 
tribution of it, sending out 30,000 
copies where the previous catalog ten 
years ago had been sent in quantities 
of only five or ten thousand. Within 
a month sales had picked up so that 
the department was working full time 
and orders are still coming in with 
every prospect of increasing business 
during 1939. This incident has dem- 
onstrated to us the value of wide cata- 
log circulation, and we are following 
through on some of our other cata- 
logs with low-cost reprints that can 
be sent to every possible prospect. 

As far as publication advertising is 
concerned, our total budget has been 
decreased. Some lines which needed 
additional advertising have been in- 
creased, but on other lines where for 
years we had advertised more exten- 
sively than was necessary, we have 
reduced the appropriation. Previous- 
ly, we had felt compelled to advertise 
in certain publications that were spon- 
sored by dealer groups, but this year 
we took the bull by the horns and cut 
down our advertising to a more rea- 
sonable figure, doing away with ex- 
cessive duplication, and it seems to be 
working out all right. 

One thing we are going to use this 
year and in the future that has def- 
initely proved its value, is the dealer 
salesman convention held at our fac- 
tory. We held our first convention 
of this type a year ago for one of our 
lines and the result was a tremendous 
burst of enthusiasm which helped to 
keep the sales of that line at a higher 
point than any other line in our fac- 
tory; so each year hereafter we plan 
to have one of these meetings in one 
of our lines. These conventions are 
limited to about one hundred men, as 
that is the most we can accommodate 
with guides and space. The dealer or 
the man pays his own expenses to 
come here, but we take care of all his 
expenses after he reaches Two Rivers. 
At the conclusion of the convention, 
each man receives a printed booklet 
summarizing all of the events and 
talks that are given. 

Another point that we are empha- 
sizing this year is greater tie-up of ad- 
vertising efforts with our own repre- 
sentatives and dealers’ salesmen, in or- 
der to secure greater effectiveness from 
our advertising. 

You have asked what in our opinion 
is the greatest problem confronting 
I think 


industrial advertisers today. 
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that problem is the same one we have 
always faced—the problem of getting 
greater effectiveness from the money 
we spend. The National Industrial 
Advertisers; Association has made an 
excellent contribution on this subject 
with its study of how direct mail is 
disposed of by the recipient; the dif- 
ferent check lists that have been pub- 
lished for checking advertising in ad- 
vance have, I think, helped many to 
increase the effectiveness of their ad- 
vertising, and the new emphasis on 
tying up advertising with sales efforts 
has greatly increased the effectiveness 
of both. I think these things are very 
helpful. 
J. W. CHRISTENSEN, 
Hamilton Manufacturing Company, 
Two Rivers, Wis. 
a 
To THE Copy CHASERs: 
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Water M. O’LEARY 


Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Inc. 
Chicago. 


[Epiror’s Note: This affectionate 
greeting, with ruby lips, on a brand new 
piece of 2114x2814 Strathmore illustra- 
tion board, came by special messenger 
See IM, p. 58, Jan. °39.] 

vy¥ YF 
“COPY CHASING" 
THE COPY CHASERS 

To THE Eprror: I was particularly 
interested in your September “O. K. 
As Inserted” feature not only because 
it had much to say about advertising 
in the power field, including our own, 
but also because of what The Copy 
Chasers had to say about the subject 
of copy. 

The Copy Chasers say, in effect, that 
those who do not have a definite knack 
or flare for copywriting are much bet- 
ter off if they stick to the facts and 
state them simply than if they attempt 
to present them in accordance with 


their ideas of colorful, effective writ- 
ing. I think this view would find 
rather general acceptance. It is good, 
common sense—but I wonder if some 
critics of industrial advertising, in- 
cluding The Copy Chasers, may not 
have overlooked the fact that much 
industrial advertising is purposely 
written in simple, straightforward 
fashion by individuals who could, if 
they saw fit, write copy, which, if 
judged entirely from a copy technique 
standpoint, would be given a high 
rating by competent critics. 

Perhaps in saying this I have head- 
lines in mind as much or more than 
text. I have seen many headlines in 
industrial advertising which I believe 
are highly effective but which might 
quite properly be criticized as being 
prosaic and lacking in arresting qual- 
ity. To take an extreme example, 
consider a headline consisting merely 
of the word “STOKERS” printed in 
forty-eight or seventy-two-point type 
across the top of the page. Certainly 
there is nothing exciting about that, 
and my guess is that The Copy 
Chasers, if they saw fit to comment 
upon it, would give it a good all- 
around “boo.” But let us consider 
its potential effectiveness for a mo- 
ment, from the standpoint that a pri- 
mary purpose of a headline is to get 
prospects to read advertising. 

Stokers, and for that matter most 
classes of heavy equipment, are not 
bought frequently. They represent a 
considerable expenditure, and the man 
whose job it is to select the equipment 
takes this infrequent responsibility 
pretty seriously. When he is looking 
through the advertising pages of his 
trade or technical magazine, stokers 
are undoubtedly in the background of 
his mind, and when he comes across 
the word itself dominantly displayed, 
I think it is pretty likely to stop him 
and direct his attention to the illus- 
tration and text. If it does, the head- 
line has served its purpose. 

I do not necessarily mean to imply 
that I advocate this type of headline, 
although I think at times it may be 
effective, and under any circumstances 
I think it is better than some headline, 
however spectacular, which has no ap- 
parent relationship to the subject of 
the advertisement. 

I do not think of engineers and 
others who have buying responsibili- 
ties in industry as being different from 
any other members of the human fam- 
ily. On the contrary, I regard them 
as good average specimens. However, 
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when they are reading their technical 
and trade magazines, I believe they 
have very specific interests in mind, 


and the quickest and most effective 
way to establish a connection between 
these interests and an advertising mes- 
sage is to use words that are identified 
with these interests. 

The motives men have in reading 
industrial publications and the -way in 
which they read them are, I believe, 
factors which should have a profound 
influence on the way in which adver- 
tising in such magazines is presented. 
It is my impression that the great ma- 
jority of the readers of business pe- 
riodicals go through them with their 
minds alert to certain things which at 
the time are related to their business 
problems. I believe, however, few of 
them browse through magazines of 
this type ready to dip into anything 
and everything that may stop them 
momentarily but doesn’t tie in in any 
very obvious way with their problems 
at the moment. 

Despite my respect for The Copy 
Chasers and their thought-provoking 
comments, I do not agree with them | 
when they express their approval of 
the headline, “So I Said to the Boss.” 
It identifies no product, material or 
service and therefore, in my opinion, 
is not likely to receive serious atten- 
tion from the average reader of a 
trade or technical magazine. 

The importance of this specific- 
interest angle was made very apparent 
to a committee which made a field 
survey several years ago to determine 
factors responsible for the reading of 
advertisements in industrial publica- 
tions. They found that in the great 
majority of cases individuals paid at- 
tention to certain advertisements be- 
cause the products advertised hap- 
pened to tie in with their specific in- 
terests or problems of the moment. 
One reader had read every advertise- 
ment in a particular issue of a maga- 
zine pertaining to valves, where the 
subject of the advertisement was clear- 
ly indicated, because his company was 
having difficulty with its present 
valves and was thinking of standard- 
izing on a new line. Another read a 
quarter-page advertisement in five- 
point type, nearly all copy, because 
the word “Gaskets” stood out in large 
type at the top of it, and at that time 
he was having a lot of difficulty with | 
gaskets. 

It has been my observation that 
some of the more successful men I 
have known in the industrial adver- 
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IT IS SIGNIFICANT that, after forty- 
seven years of service to industry, thou- 
sands upon thousands of production, 
maintenance and purchasing executives 
still look upon MacRAE'S BLUE BOOK 
as "the office BIBLE." 


MacRAE'S BLUE BOOK current edition 
is the largest and most comprehensive 
of any of its predecessors for nearly 
fifty years. It includes not only more 
features of great value to users, but 
manufacturers of industrial equipment, 
supplies and services have invested more 
money in its advertising pages. 


MacRAE'S BLUE BOOK has just been 
received by over 14,000 industrial, util- 
ity, institutional and business concerns, 
outnumbering by several thousand the 
readership of any similar industrial buy- 
ing guide. So it is no wonder that 
MacRAE'S BLUE BOOK, on a solid 
financial foundation, supreme in circula- 
tion, unique in methods of accuracy for 
ready reference, and standard in size, 
remains today "the bible of industry." 


This is the reason why an ever increas- 
ing number of manufacturers are taking 
advantage of the advertising opportuni- 
ties it offers. 


‘Write today for rates or to have our 


representative call. 


e's Blue Boole 


America’s Greatest Buying Guide 


18 East Huron Street Chicago 
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"Non-settling" is a major sales feature of CO-LODIAL-AC lacquers and the 


maker has taken two pages in its new catalog to explain why and dramatize 
the advantages to users by means of interesting pen and ink sketches 


Cataloging a New Product 


@ WHEN cataloging a- product 
which is new to the trade not only 
in name but in characteristics, too 
much care cannot be taken to direct 
attention to its special qualities and 
register them forcefully with the 
reader. This thought, apparently, 
guided Scanlon, Street and Company, 
Philadelphia agency, in producing the 
new catalog for American Lacquer 
Solvents Company, Phoenixville, Pa., 
presenting its line of CO-LOIDAL- 
AC non-settling lacquers for indus- 
trial finishing. Although well and 
widely known in automotive circles, 
the company is a comparative new- 
comer in the general industrial finish- 
ing field. 

The catalog is letter file size, plas- 
tic bound, with a flashy, red and two 
tones of green cover finished with the 
company’s own paper lacquer. An 
in-fold of the front cover carries ex- 
amples of types of products for which 
the finishes may be used, while the 
opposite page features nine reasons for 
using them. This spread was designed 
especially so that the sales engineer 
presenting the book can flash these 
points on the prospect before and 


tising field have, in their earlier ef- 
forts, placed undue emphasis upon be- 
ing dramatic and colorful, but have 
subsequently gotten this out of their 
because of an_ increasing 
realization that their problem was not 


systems 


one of clever, catchy headlines and 
imaginative copy, but rather one of 
finding the most direct route to the 
problems and interests that occupy 
their prospects’ minds with relation to 
the particular product or service they 
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without showing the rest of the book. 

Then, so that the reader will not 
overlook the importance of the “non- 
settling” feature of the product, the 
next spread presents this story inter- 
estingly and emphatically with a 
conversational type of copy pointed 
with intriguing pen sketches. Fol- 
lowing come six spreads, thumb in- 
dexed, featuring uses of the lacquers 
for various types of products. The 
spreads have four principal points: 
(1) an attention headline; (2) pho- 
tos of users’ products; (3) a short 
suggestion selling talk; (4) technical 
descriptions of a erovo of products 
connected with the pictures shown. 
The last spread reviews the entire line 
of finishes catalogically. 

An in-fold of the back cover forms 
a pocket for holding price sheets and 
leaflets on one or more lines of spe- 
cific interest to the prospects being 
contacted. The piece was planned 
only for distribution by the sales en- 
gineer in person. Side promotion of 
the piece will be limited to the Mid- 
dle Atlantic section where personal 
and technical consultation service can 
be given to customers. 


advertised. 

This general point of view also ap- 
plies to some of The Copy Chasers’ 
criticisms of such words as “depend- 
ability” and “economy.” They are, of 
course, abused and over-used. On the 
other hand, there are certain classes of 
equipment where “dependability” is 
the most important factor from the 
purchaser’s point of view. To him it 
conveys a very definite idea and is a 
word which he uses to describe that 


idea. Certainly the words ‘“‘dependabil- 
ity” or “economy” as single-word 
headlines are indicative of mental ex- 
haustion, but as part of a headline or 
as featured words in copy I think they 
have a very definite place. If we 
have to discard words because they 
are very commonplace, we would have 
to stop using many of the best-under- 
stood and clearest words in the Eng- 
lish language. 

In case this all sounds very critical, 
let me say that I find “O. K. As In- 
serted” not only the most interesting 
feature in INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 
but one of the very few “musts” in 
my reading in the whole field of ad- 
vertising literature. In my opinion, 
The Copy Chasers go haywire once in 
awhile, but who doesn’t? On the 
other hand, I think they have a mighty 
good batting average and they are ren- 
dering an extremely valuable service 
to industrial advertisers. Naturally I 
am pleased about the favorable com- 
ments they make in your September 
issue about our own advertising, but I 
think they go too far in certain criti- 
cisms they make of some of the adver- 
tising that is competitive with ours. 
For example, I think the headline of 
the Riley Stoker Company, “The place 
to verify the claims of boiler manu- 
facturers is on the firing line,” which 
they comment on as being of the 
“moralizing” type, is an_ effective 
headline which will attract the inter- 
est and attention of those for whom 
it is intended. 

The only thing I would suggest, 
and I would refrain from making this 
suggestion if I thought its adoption 
would detract from the effectiveness 
of their style of criticism, is that they 
avoid too much sarcasm and ridicule. 
I do not think they should pull their 
punches one bit, but I think at times 
their sarcasm is too sharp-edged and 
may have the effect of exasperating 
those whom it is intended to help. 

Kind regards to yourself and to The 
Copy Chasers. 

CHARLES MCDONOUGH, 
Publicity Manager, Combustion Engi- 
neering Company, Inc., New York 





Ackley Opens Agency 


Allen A. Ackley, formerly vice-presi- 
dent, Burnet-Kuhn Advertising Company, 
Chicago, has opened an agency under his 
own name. 


One for Kreicker & Meloan 


Flexible Steel Lacing Company, Chicago, 
has appointed Kreicker & Meloan, Inc., 
to handle its advertising account. 
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What Do You Mean--Public Relations? 


@ THERE is no such thing as “gov- 
ernment interference with business,” 
Col. Willard T. Chevalier, publisher, 
Business Week, told the Industrial 
Marketers of Detroit at their January 
meeting. 

Government of itself does not inter- 
fere with business, he said. Such in- 
terference is stimulated and started by 
business itself. As examples he cited 
standard minimum wage laws as being 
supported by those objecting to wage 
differentials in different sections, at- 
tacks on the bus business initiated by 
railroads, attacks on the automotive 
industry arising from dealers and oth- 
ers. Politicians, he said, merely “look 
for a good popular horse to ride and 
then get on and ride him. That’s 
their business.” 

Colonel Chevalier’s topic was 
“What Do You Mean—Public Rela- 
tions?”, a term which he defined as a 
state of mind. A sound public rela- 
tions program, he said, can be based 
on only one thing: thinking right as 
far as the particular business’ particu- 
lar public is concerned. 

That public, he pointed out, consists 
of the company’s employes, the mem- 
bers of industries to which it sells its 
products—and which it thereby af- 
fects—and the community in which 
the business is located. 

Only when management thinks 
“right” with relation to each of the 
three branches of its “public” can it 
actively engage in doing something 
about it. “Doing something,” he set 
up as the second step, while “reveal- 
ing what it had done” is the third. 

Every business in the future, he add- 
ed, must justify itself socially as well 
as economically. It can no longer op- 
erate behind closed doors, in Cheva- 
lier’s opinion, but must carry on out 
in the open. 

Moreover, business to continue to 
succeed must continue to supply in- 
centives and recognize the interest of 
employes, management (owners), in- 
vestors, and the public in its own 
aftairs. 

With relationship to the advertising 
manager’s place in such a public re- 
lations program, Colonel Chevalier said 
that this depended entirely on the man 
and the business. It was his belief 
that the supervision of the operating 
parts of a public relations program 


should not be handled by a Public 


Relations Director or Advertising 
Manager, but preferably by a virtu- 
ally anonymous figure who would in 
fact be an Assistant to the President. 

Merchandising the social  signifi- 
cance of a company’s products opened 
up new avenues of approach, however, 
to the advertising manager concerned 
mainly with the product advertising 
job, Colonel Chevalier thought. Thus, 


a new piece of machinery equipped 


with numerous safety factors em- 
bodied ideas which could be made to 
appeal to the prospective purchaser 
from his own “public relations” 
standpoint. 

Finally, Colonel Chevalier empha- 
sized that the setting up and carry- 
ing out of a sound public relations 
program was far simpler and far more 
effective for a smaller than a larger 
company in view of the fact that its 
particular portion of the “public” 
was so much smaller, facilitating the 
mechanics of sound public relations. 





IF --- YOU ARE LOOKING FOR AN OPPORTUNITY 

i 
TO REACH PLANT OPERATING MEN IN THE 
LARGER PLANTS IN ALL INDUSTRIES --- 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS OFFERS YOU - - - 


COVERAGE OF 51,448 PLANT OPERATING MEN 





(More than available through any other publication) 


83.6% DEFINITELY TITLED TO PLANT OPERATION 





95.4% ADDRESSED TO INDIVIDUAL NAMES 





(All have requested regular receipt of IEN service) 


81% IN PLANTS RATED AT $100,000 AND OVER 





STANDARD ADVERTISING REPRESENTATION $79 to $85 





A MONTH 





DETAILS: WRITE FOR IEN’S NEW NIAA (with county break- 
down) AND CCA STATEMENTS AND A COPY OF THE “IEN 
PLAN.” 











Started 
1933 


461 Eighth Ave. 





INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


hat’ Ne lu 





INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York, N. Y. 
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Redesigning not only contributed sales appeal, but also production economies 


Redesign Contributes to Sales, Profits 


@ TURNING a period of slack busi- 
ness into an opportunity for redesign- 
ing its equipment, Continental Ma- 
chine Specialties, Inc., Minneapolis, has 
placed on the market a streamlined 
model of its contour machine with 
added efficiency as well as sales appeal. 

In redesigning the Model V-16 
DOALL contour machine, which is 
used for slicing metal to desired shapes 
by band sawing and filing, the engi- 
neers faced the problems of: (1) in- 
corporating precision in heavy duty 
filing or sawing with close tolerances 
and a maximum cutting efficiency 
through a controllable power feed into 
a construction which also would al- 
low space for new features involved; 
(2) improvement of appearance; and 
(3) manufacture of the equipment at 
a price that was found would enable 
the widest sale. 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 25] 


Advertising, Streamlined 
Selling 


good thermostat—we’ve stocked them 
for years—had very little trouble with 
them.” 

Mr. Symms—‘Fine. Now because 
Dole heater thermostats fill all per- 
formance claims and because you 
know they’re easily sold with such a 
sound outfit back of them—you’ll be 
interested in knowing we are now car- 
their replacement 


rying complete 


line.” 
Mr. Dealer—‘Re placement thermo- 
stats—well, that’s a new one on me 
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The answer to all three problems 
turned out to be welded steel con- 
struction. The new model is built 
entirely by arc welding with standard 
steel plates, with the result that the 
finished housing has the appearance of 
an integral piece of metal with lines 
as if it were molded or drawn in a die. 
The new method of construction not 
only has contributed the appearance 
factor desired, but also has eliminated 
some shortcomings of the previous 
method of building it, as well as some 
expensive operations required on the 
old design through substitution of 
straightline designing and production. 

Thus, another example that rede- 
signing can contribute to increased 
sales not only through better eye ap- 
peal, but also through designs which 
are more simply built and more eco- 
nomical to produce. 


—I figured that as far as regular ther- 
mostats are concerned most folks 
just left them alone as long as they 
worked and if anything went wrong 
with them they threw them away. Is 
this replacement idea sound?” 

Mr. Symms—“Of course, it is! Do 
you think automotive engineers would 
put thermostats as original equipment 
on nearly every car in the country if 
they didn’t believe that motor temper- 
ature control by a good thermostat 
was absolutely necessary to the per- 
formance of the cars?” 

Mr. Dealer—‘Yes, that makes sense 
—I guess you need a thermostat all 
the time.” 


Mr. Symms—‘Sure you do—and 








motorists can easily understand that as 
a moving part it is subject to wear— 
besides it is necessarily a precision in- 
strument—yet it is in constant con- 
tact with dirt and foreign matter in 
the cooling system. If it were an ex- 
pensive item then there might be an 
excuse for the car owner ignoring the 
lack of quick warmup—the waste of 
gas, oil, and the engine itself. Or he 
might compromise with a test and r 
pair job on his thermostat, but when 
he can have a brand-new Dole replace- 
ment thermostat for about a dollar, 
the sale of a new thermostat with 
every motor tune-up is a cinch.” 

Mr. Dealer—“That sounds O.K.— 
if Dole’s replacement thermostats are 
as good as their fittings and their 
heater jobs they ought to be all right. 
What’s my price on them? How many 
would I need to carry?” 

Mr. Symms—“Your price is 
Eleven models fit all the cars.” 

Mr. Dealer — “That’s reasonable 
write me up a medium stock 





enough 
order for a start. And you had better 
increase that rubber hose and clamp 
order, too.” 

Jobber—“Well, Symms, you made 
the sale O.K.—now what kind of a 
stock do you suggest I get for a start? 
They say the Ford one is going to be a 
big seller this year, etc., etc.” 

There’s the § steps to sales action. 
Did you recognize them? What he 
did was to compare, suggest, explain, 
confirm and so on to the conclusion. 

These then are my today’s sugges- 
tions for our survival in the face of 
increased costs of doing business: To 
eliminate waste; and to do it by—cut- 
ting sales costs; and to do that by 
the consistent use of strong advertising 
as a low cost, high speed sales fool. 

And next, streamline your actual 
selling (your own version—the real 
dialog, etc.) in accordance with this 
simple five point outline—namely: 

1. PARALLEL COMPARISON 

Someone else did it 
2. SUGGESTION 
You, too, can do it to advantage 
3. EXPLANATION 
What it is 
4. CONFIRMATION 
When true, where true and who 
says it’s true. 

5. CONCLUSION 

How to close, but assuming— 
If not ready, ask two leading 
questions. 

Can I explain further? 

Get it down to one objection— 
and answer that. 
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Foremen As Buying Influences 


® SIGNIFICANT data on factors in- 
fluencing the sale of industrial equip- 
ment are revealed in a survey made by 
the National Association of Foremen, 
Dayton, O., in conjunction with its 
Foremen’s Exposition held last fall. 

The survey, based on returns from 
1 questionnaire sent to the member- 
ship of the association, which includes 
plant superintendents, works man- 
agers, engineers, department heads and 
purchasing agents, as well as foremen, 
tends to establish the influence of the 
shop executive in the purchase of in- 
dustrial equipment as far more de- 
cisive than has generally been assumed 
among companies distributing prod- 
ucts for industrial use, the association 
management points out. 

Particularly illuminating, according 
to association officials, is the survey’s 
revelation that, once the decision has 
been reached to purchase a given type 
of equipment, the opinion of the shop 
executive is most often decisive in 
specification of the competitive brand 
or make to be purchased. 

Thirteen groups of industrial equip- 
ment were included in the survey. 
Members were requested to indicate 
the groups in which they were con- 
sulted with reference to possible pur- 
chase. In two groups—drills, taps, 
reamers, and grinding wheels, abra- 
sives, scratch brushes—the survey es- 
tablished that ninety-two per cent of 
those replying to the questionnaire 
were requested to pass on contem- 
plated purchases of equipment. 

Final figures in all groups were: 





Per cent 
ie, CO, WE. . ciccsecsanaas 92 
Grinding wheels, abrasives, scratch 
OO re rei 92 
Hand tools, files, saws, hammers, 
Ce ot baa ede aha aan 89 
Cutting tools, RT I aa a ail wl 78 
Maintenance supplies: brushes, paints, 
DOE, SNE cidcveviccnssncaane 78 
Electric drills, screw drivers, bench 
ON aco kan Oe oi ene ican 75 
Rules, gages, inspection equipment... 75 
Small machine tools: bench lathes, 
Ms acc awes cada Sema 72 


Factory supplies: waste, oil, cleaners.. 69 
Materials handling equipment: skids, 


platforms, boxes, lift trucks....... 64 
Shop equipment: stools, steel shelving, 

lockers coeeeeseeseseeeseseseees 64 
Welding equipment and supplies.... 58 

ns, vacuum cleaners, blowers...... 50 


‘The foreman,” says the associa- 
tion’s announcement in comment on 
the survey, “is the real buyer of shop 
equipment. He is also the real user 
of this equipment. It is his job to be 
acquainted with the best and latest 


equipment, supplics, tools and acces- 
sories of all kinds so that he may be 
able to keep costs down and quality 
up. He must know the best possible 
uses for these items, how to get the 
most for the money expended. He 
must be so familiar with them that he 
can teach his employes how to operate 
the equipment or put the tools or ac- 
cessories to the most practical appli- 


cations.” 


Hazard Gets Air 


Conditioning Account 


Consolidated Air Conditioning Division 
of W. B. Connor Engineering Company, 
New York, has selected Hazard Advertis- 
ing Corporation, New York, to direct its 
advertising and sales promotion activities. 
Plans are now being formed to promote 
the company’s line of odor absorber equip- 
ment for industrial use in air conditioning. 


Bigelow Joins Publisher 

H. R. Bigelow, formerly sales promotion 
manager, The Lehon Company, Chicago, 
has become managing editor of Practical 
Builder. He succeeds Phil W. Hanna, 
who has been appointed assistant publisher 
and promotion manager. ‘ 
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URCHASIN 


1l West 42nd Street 


The belief that a shadowy “‘mys- 
tery man”, behind the Purchasing 
Agent’s back, dictates whose 
product shall be purchased has 
definitely been dispelled by 
PURCHASING’S recent survey of 
industrial buying habits. In 80.6% 
of industrial purchases, the Pur- 
chasing Agent decides what and 
where to buy. 


We'll gladly show you this factual 
case study of actual purchasing 
procedure upon request and with- 
out obligation. 





New York, N. Y. 
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ROBLEMS 
IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





Minimum Number of Insertions 


I am enclosing a copy of our 1939 
advertising schedule and would appre- 
ciate it if you would look it over and 
make any recommendations or sugges- 
tions that may occur to you. I re- 
alize that your comments must be 
general, but still would like to have 
them. ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


As you indicate, it would be im- 
practical to make any direct recom- 
mendations without a more complete 
knowledge of your business. How- 
ever, if you and I were sitting across 
the table from each other, we might 
discuss the qualifications of several 
publications you have listed, but that 
would be out of place in this column. 

There are two points that are of 
great importance to all advertising 
men, which are brought up by a 
study of your schedule. 

1. The question of the minimum 
practical number of insertions in a 
magazine to secure recognition. 

2. The minimum number of times 
a product can be featured and still 
secure reasonable acceptance for it. 

Both of these problems are closely 
associated and as far as we know no 
one has given an accurate answer. 
Perhaps none can be given because 
circumstances and varying situations 
in different markets are important fac- 
tors. Generally speaking, however, we 
believe that it is necessary to use at 
least twelve advertisements in a year. 
When one really visualizes 365 days 
and understands that perhaps only 
three, four or at most, five out of the 
twelve advertisements will be seen, 
then certainly it is even a question 
whether twelve advertisements are 
sufficient. 

It is of course a fact that publica- 
tions overlap in circulation so that 
there is a fair chance for the aver- 
age buyer to see your advertisement 
in other magazines also. We be- 
lieve it is necessary to assume that 
this is the case in order to feel any de- 
gree of confidence in making an im- 
pression among a publication’s readers 
with twelve advertisements a year. 
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The same general principles apply in 
advertising a single product. Many 
companies with a broad line may fea- 
ture a product only two or three times 
a year in a certain magazine. We be- 
lieve this does not represent good ad- 
vertising procedure. The only saving 
grace lies in the fact that the company 
secures the advertising and becomes 
recognized for an associated group of 
products. 

The under-advertising and also the 
under-selling of specialties by com- 
panies with a broad line probably are 
two of the most important reasons 
why many of their competitors spe- 
cializing on fewer products continue 
to get the major share of the business. 


Letter Effectiveness? 


Letters as a medium of advertising 
seem to be on the increase. To my 
mind, the value of letters will be com- 
pletely spoiled if we use them in place 
of advertisements. What is your opin- 
ion? 

SALES PROMOTION MANAGER. 

The larger the number of advertis- 
ing letters, the less interest the pros- 
pective customer will take in each one 
of them. However, we do not believe 
the volume of letters is so great that 
they have definitely lost their value 
in the sales promotion field. 

Letters still rate next to personal 
selling and telephone calls. In a great 
many cases, they are even better than 
telephone calling, because a buyer who 
is a busy shop executive is often dis- 
gruntled by being called to the phone 
from some corner of his shop to be 
asked if he is “interested in buying 
some drills or files today.” 

I doubt if it is necessary to dis- 
courage industrial advertisers in the 
use of letters, but they should be dis- 
couraged from writing letters includ- 
ing long dull descriptions of products, 
etc. We think a letter should be 
short and to the point, carrying a 
message and perhaps asking for a re- 
ply. The heavy descriptive and tech- 
nical information should be included 










in the attached catalog or bulletin, 
It is the long, heavy description that 
is really catalog material that discour- 
ages industrial buyers and makes a 
letter less effective. 


What Should Be Included in 
The Advertising Budget? 


With regard to allotting a percent- 
age of gross sales to advertising, we 
are wondering if you have ever been 
able to determine where the division 
line lies between advertising expense 
and selling expense. We believe that 
in many organizations the advertising 
budget is sorely abused. Everything 
from entertaining Aunt Minnie down 
to buying beans for the Christmas 
party is charged up to advertising by 
the sales department. 

In trying to combat this practice 
we are at a disadvantage due to the 
lack of authoritative figures on hou 
other companies handle the matter. 
Do you have any record of standard 
practices in charging the following 
items? Which are charged to adver- 
tising and which to sales expense? 

1. Conventions, shows, ex positions, 
etc. 

2. Novelty remembrances (pencils, 
watches, rulers, etc.). 

3. Blotters and calendars. 

4. Christmas gifts. 

5. Entertainment (football and 
theater tickets, etc.). 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

If you have a good marketing mind- 
ed president or general manager, it 
probably makes little difference as to 
which department is charged, as each 
activity stands on its own and is ap- 
proved if it is worth while—or elim- 
inated if it cannot stand the test. 

We consider it good practice to 
charge any thing to advertising that is 
controlled and managed entirely by 
the advertising manager; everything 
that is managed and controlled by the 
sales manager is charged to sales ex- 
pense. 

Referring specifically to the items 
you mentioned: 

1. CONVENTIONS, SHOWS, ETC.: 
Usually charged to the sales depart- 
ment because they relate to personal 
contacts and are usually authorized 
by sales management. Occasionally 
the display and exhibit material is 
charged to the advertising department 
because this is often prepared by the 
advertising manager. 

2. Noverty REMEMBRANCEs: The 
dividing line here must be set by gen- 
eral management. If the novelty is 
distinctly remembrance advertising, 
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then it should be charged to adverus- 
ing. If it develops into the form of a 
gift—as in the case of a watch—used 
to influence the friendship of a spe- 
cific customer, then it normally would 
come under sales expense. 


3. BLoTTers AND CALENDARS: 
These two items are usually classed as 
advertising and not purchased unless 
advertising management creates them. 


4. CHristMas Girts: Used by 
salesmen to secure individual customer 
good will—invariably charged to sales 
expense. 

§. ENTERTAINMENT: Charge the 
same as Christmas gifts—entirely sales 
expense. 

Usually the president prefers not to 
mix miscellaneous items outside of the 
control of the advertising manager 
into the advertising budget because 
then he is less able to hold the adver- 
tising manager responsible for the 
budget. 


Comment on Industrial 
Literature 


We have recently launched a direct 
mail campaign which to date has re- 
sulted in the enclosed booklets. Both 
the art work and copy were prepared 
in our new plant. Distribution of 
booklets has, so far, been handled by 
ourselves. Booklets are printed by off- 
set in order to keep costs down and 
volume up. We would appreciate it if 
you would devote some time to the 
criticism of these booklets, as sales 
promotional literature. 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


Note: This company sent in three very 
splendidly prepared bulletins covering its 
product. As economy was a factor, the 
iffset process was used, securing remark- 
ibly good photographic results. One bul- 
letin describes a number of different ma- 
chines made for one manufacturer. It is 


the story of how each machine plays its 
part—is intensely interesting to every 
manufacturer in that line. 


No criticisms can be made, as you 
have probably secured the maximum 
value for your money. Of course 
finer results could probably have been 
secured by letterpress or a better grade 
of lithography. The second bulletin 
selects one machine and shows each 
step in the process of making a certain 
part. The job again is very economi- 
cally done—but entirely adequate for 
the superintendents and production 
managers to whom it is going. 

It is difficult to judge literature of 
this kind because actual testing is 
about the only accurate way of deter- 


mining values. Much more money 


Eskimos put finishing touches on Carrier 
Corporation's "Igloo of Tomorrow,” which 
will house its exhibit at the New York 
World's Fair. The exhibit will show the 
complete story of air conditioning from the 
first commercial installation thirty-seven 
years ago and represents Carrier's princi- 
pal sales promotion effort for this year 





might be spent which may help, but 
certainly a clever layout and many 
colors will never take the place of 
accurate, helpful information afd op- 
erating pictures. 


Does Advertising Compete 
With Personal Salesmanship? 
We are having some difficulty in 
selling our management on the advan- 
tages and merits of advertising as op- 
posed to an enlarged sales force. Have 
you any comments or suggestions? 
ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


In no two cases will the sum spent 
for personal selling be in the same 
proportion to the sum spent for ad- 
vertising. So, we Cannot get any aver- 
age figures of value along this line. 
We know this, however, that personal 
expensive salesmanship without adver- 
tising is too costly. 

We also know that advertising in 
the average industrial market which 
goes very far beyond the range of per- 
sonal selling is ineffective. In other 
words it takes the proper proportion 
of both to develop a successful mar- 
keting program. 

Why don’t you prepare what you 
might term a minimum practical ad- 
vertising schedule—see that all mar- 
kets in which you are selling are rea- 
sonably covered—then study the rela- 
tionship of this expenditure to your 
total sales effort and secure a compro- 
mise with the sales manager and gen- 
eral management executives? 
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BIG 


DOLLARS 
are spent 


by Engineers 


There’s a lot of expensive 
equipment and a host of dif- 
ferent materials used in 
engineering construction, 


Orders are big. 


And — whether a water 
supply plant, an industrial 
building or any other engi- 
neering project is being built 
—purchases are determined 
by the specifications and 
approvals of civil engineers. 

You can cover these men, 
the important buyers of all 
civil engineering markets, 
through the pages of this 


publication. 


CIVIL 
ENGINEERING 


33 West 39th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Trends 


A review of conditions within industries which influence industrial 


marketing procedure, written by editors of business papers 








Plenty of Funds for 
Highway and Street Work 
@ INDICATIONS, based upon data 


available at this time, lead us to pre- 
dict a good year ahead in the roads 
and streets field. In 1937, the amount 
of our state highway program was 
$1,166,706.00. We believe that 1939 
will run from one to two hundred 
million dollars higher than this figure. 
State highway programs are roughly 
one-half of all road and street pro- 
grams, annually. 

Although the amount of federal-aid 
for highways has been reduced by 
$35,000,000 for the primary and sec- 
ondary systems, and $30,000,000 for 





grade crossings—it is expected that 
there will be a carryover of federal- 
aid funds (for primary, secondary and 
grade crossings) of approximately 
$150,000,000. 


offset the decrease in the new federal- 


This would more than 


aid allotment. 


For the last three years there has 
been an average annual increase in 
gasoline tax revenue of $70,000,000, 
and in motor license fees of $37,000,- 
000, or a total of $107,000,000, of 
which approximately eighty per cent, 
or $56,000,000 has been used for 
highways. The revenue from gasoline 
taxes and motor license revenues for 
the current year is just about the same 
as in 1937. 


a slight up-turn in the fall and with 


However, there is usually 


the impetus which has been given to 
business, indications point to the same 
gains in revenue as have prevailed dur- 
ing the years referred to. 

In addition to the state highway 
funds the Public Works Administra- 
tion has approved highway, street and 
bridge projects totaling more than 
$300,000,000. While this 
represents the estimate of projects ap- 


amount 


proved, it does not necessarily repre- 
sent the estimate of projects actually 
to be constructed. We feel, however, 
that projects to be constructed will 
reach at least $200,000,000—possibly 
more. A large majority of this work 
will not be under intensive construc- 
tion until spring. 

In addition to the state highway 
program and the P.W.A. highway and 


there will be the 


projects 


bridge 
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county and city programs. There are 


many unknown quantities to be 
worked out and not until most of the 
forty-four legislatures (which are now 
convening) have been adjourned will 
we know what the real picture will 
be. All in all, the indications point 
to a very good year in road and street 
work.—V. J. Brown, Editorial Di- 
rector, Roads and Streets. 


v v v 
Railway Maintenance Calls 
For Large Expenditures 
@® THE 


passing through one of the most dif- 


railroads as a whole, after 
ficult years in their history, are look- 
ing forward to greatly improved pros- 
pects for 1939, based on an expected 
continuation of the marked upturn in 
trafhe which occurred in the latter 
1938. The outlook in the 
engineering and maintenance field of 


part of 


this industry is, of course, dependent 
to a great extent upon the amount of 
trafic hauled by the carriers and there- 
fore upon business conditions in 
general. 

That there has accumulated a large 
amount of deferred maintenance since 
1930, maintenance officers will not 
deny. An indication of this is given 
by the comparison that in the five 
year period ending in 1929 annual 
expenditures for maintenance of way 
and structures on Class I railroads av- 
eraged $849,020,923, while for the 
eight year period from 1931 to 1938 
inclusive they averaged only $415,- 
000,000. Making liberal allowance 
for maintenance activities which can 
be suspended without damage to the 
property or a large cumulative effect 
on expenses, it is estimated that more 
than a billion dollars in deferred main- 
tenance exists. 

One index of activity in the field 
is the amount of rail applied in re- 
newals each year. In the five years 
preceding 1930, the number of tons 
of rail applied in renewals averaged 
2,161,775 annually, and for the eight 
years from 1931 to 1938, the average 
was 655,967 tons. The greatly im- 
proved prospects for maintenance 
work in 1939 are indicated by the 
fact that railroads representing only 
forty per cent of the Class I mileage 






of the United States have already or- 
dered or made inquiries for 505,309 


tons of new rail as compared to ap- 
proximately 400,000 tons ordered by 
all roads for 1938. 

Another very favorable indication 
of the upturn in maintenance of way 
expenditures is the purchase of new 
work equipment. Although the rail- 
ways already have an investment in 
maintenance of way work equipment 
that exceeds $100,000,000, much new 
equipment is needed in addition to 
that already owned and to replace 
equipment that has become obsolete. 
A survey of work equipment pur- 
chases in prospect reveals that roughly 
one-fourth of the Class I railroads 
have already planned purchases of ad- 
ditional 1939 
equalling fifty per cent of all the 


work equipment in 
equipment bought during the preced- 
ing year. 

During the last few years the em- 
phasis of the railroads has been on 
increased speed, not only of stream- 
lined trains but of all trains, freight 
and passenger alike. Because of this 
emphasis on speed and because of re- 
duced allowances, maintenance officers 
have been forced to defer work that 
did not directly affect safety or speed 
of operation, and on many roads the 
fixed structures other than bridges 
have been considerably neglected as re- 
gards normal repairs, painting and 
modernization. Increased earnings will 
present large opportunities for im- 
provements in this field. 

All in all, 1939 is a year of real 
promise for the railways, and main- 
tenance officers are looking forward 
to increased expenditures for materials 
and equipment which will allow them 
to recover much of the ground lost in 
the battle against a large accumulation 
of deferred maintenance.—E.MeER T. 
Howson, Editor, Railway Engineer- 
ing and Maintenance. 





Name Large Expenditures in 
Oil Industry Forecast 


There will be tlwer oil wells drilled in 
1939 than in 1938, but expenditures for 
drilling equipment should show some in- 
crease, according to a survey made by The 
Gulf Publishing Company. The report 
also predicts a material increase in the 
purchase of pumping equipment during 
the year with the exception of in Califor- 
nia. Refinery equipment and supply pur- 
chases also are expected to show an in- 
crease 

Drilling expenditures for the year are 
set at $561,270,000; total pumping ex: 
penditures, $45,635,000; pipe line replace- 
ments, $75,000,000, exclusive of labor; 
and refining equipment and maintenance, 
$200,000,000. 
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1939 a Year for Vigorous Promotion 


@ NINETEEN - THIRTY - NINE 
offers the most wholesome opportu- 
nity to pave the way for an era of 
“Seven years of great plenty” of 
any since the pestilence of 1929. That 
is the way Brookmire Economic Ser- 
vce, New York, paraphrases Genesis, 
41: 25-47, in a special report issued 
to clients last month, titled “‘How the 
Major Industries will Progress in 
1939.” 

The advance of the economic cycle, 
the twenty-four page report says, in- 
dicates a gain for business in 1939 
to a level that will approximate, and 
perhaps exceed the fairly good year 
of 1937. The anticipated gain of 
about five billion dollars in national 
income should find the New England, 
eastern and central manufacturing 
areas leading the way. 

The analysis picks out the following 
industries which are expected to be 
in the van of progress in business and 
profits: Construction (particularly 
residental); aircraft; railway equip- 
ment; automotive; electrical equip- 
ment; machinery (including agricul- 
tural, with some lag); chemical; 
steel; copper; nickel; rayon; rubber; 
oil; and with stimulus to utilites and 
far-reachng benefits to the railroads. 

This anticipated recovery in the 
capital goods industries spells oppor- 





Standard Sanitary Mfg. Company, Pitts- 
burgh, does an industrial relations job for 
the plumbing industry with this page ad 
which appeared in newspapers, general 
magazines and business papers of 20,000,- 
000 total circulation. The copy stressed the 
importance of good plumbing and the valu- 
able service rendered by master plumbers 





Our 
1 national 
shame 


Stardard Saritary Ifa Co 





& PEPROOUCTION OF & STATEMENT APFEAGING IN LEADING NEWSPArERS 
JANUARY 3 AND TIME AND COLLIERS THE Same When 
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tunity for the business man who is 
prepared, the report points out. “It 
is also true,” it continues, “that the 
more that business tries to promote ac- 
tivity, the greater is likely to be the 
total recovery.” 

Concretely, the service advocates 
that the business man should: 


1, Increase advertising and _ sales 
efforts, concentrating on the relatively 
good areas as enumerated above. In- 
troduce and push new products. 

2. Build up inventories, by buying 
more liberally of those commodities 
which are in a strong position to rise, 
especially, selected building materials; 
pig iron, steel scrap; cotton goods; 
wool; hides; and later on, steel; se- 
lected non-ferrous metals and rubber. 
(Inflationary influences, though dor- 
mant, are in due course likely to prove 
potent. ) 

3. Modernize plant and equipment 
to offset high wages and thus cut 
costs; and consider the advisability 
of augmenting capacity so as to-handle 
a considerably larger volume of busi- 
ness in the next few years. 

4, Plan to carry out refunding and 
new financing at the sub-normal level 
of interest rates prevailing in early 
1938. 

The report sees public sentiment 
returning to the center of the road 
and that there is reasonable ground to 
believe that war can be averted. “The 
world may well be standing on the 
threshold of a new epoch,” concludes 
the study. “The competition looks 
like the cut-throat variety in some re- 
spects; but remember, competition is 
the life of trade.” 





Greve Changes to "Machine Design" 


John W. Greve, formerly associated 
with Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, East Pittsburgh, in the pub- 
licity department, has been appointed 
associate editor of Machine Design. 


Frankel Made Sales Manager 


Adolph Frankel has been appointed 
sales manager of special products of the 
Westinghouse Lamp Division, Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
East Pittsburgh. He will make his head- 
quarters at the Bloomfield plant. 


Made Assistant Sales Manager 


Kinley D. Tracy, who for five years has 
been in charge of advertising and sales 
promotion, has been made assistant sales 
manager of Baker Industrial Truck Divi- 
sion, Baker-Raulang Company, Cleveland. 









Thirty-three words 
buried well toward the 
back of some 27,000 
words of December edi- 
torial text pulled an im- 
mediate response of 218 
letters and wires. 


These 33 words, printed 
in regular text without 
display, were the only 
announcement that 
prints of the cover illus- 
tration would be mailed 
free to readers. 


Their hearty reaction 
showed again that 
these editorial pages 
are interesting and 
alive — proved again 
that this is the favorite 


publication of the 
American Society for 
Metals membership— 
the No. 1 metallurgical 
market. 









Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies, and have 
standard 7xl0-inch type page 








ADVERTISING VOLUME FOR JANUARY, 1939, ISSUES OF 
INDUSTRIAL, TRADE AND CLASS PAPERS 





—Pages 
1939 1938 
Power Plant Engineering. . 85 98 
Practical Builder (10Yyx15) 6 10 
PE cnaiceneshasacdes 65 58 
Product Engineering ..... 62 71 
Products Finishing ....... 23 16 
Railway Age (w)........ 178 $251 
Railway Purchases & Stores §80 81 
Refiner & Natural Gasoline 
ee Eee 67 <t{79 
Road & Streets.......... 43 64 
Rock Products .......... *56 8 *87 
Southern Power Journal... 26 38 
2 eae §1292 §f291 
Telephone Engineer ..... 44 44 
Telephony (w) ......... *55 *88 
: 2 eee 72 97 
Water Works & Sewerage. . 24 23 
Water Works Engineering 

Sanna eat atin 5:06 
Welding Engineer ....... 18 24 
Western Construction News 48 72 
The Wood Worker....... 30 31 
Wood-Working Machinery. 64 43 

MS! 46h00000Ceedease 5,844 7,086 

Trade Group 
American Artisan ........ §99 §110 
American Druggist ....... 69 76 
American Exporter ...... 452 497 
Automobile Trade Journal. . 33 28 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (w) 97 +136 
Building Supply News.... §87 26 
Commercial Car Journal... 56 69 
Domestic Engineering .... 53 82 
Electrical Merchandising... *59 *70 
Farm Implement News 

Pe cinennsinesabes 63 65 
Hardware Age (bi-w)..... 114 =130 
Jewelers’ Circular-The Key- 

BERG  cocccesscceseses 55 64 
Mida’s Criterion ......... 13 28 
| Ee ree 72 68 
DT Me .ticcnenaudes 32 24 
Motor World Wholesale... 51 44 
Plumbing & Heating Trade 

Dt sveusennanmns 36 51 
Southern Automotive Jour- 

I cinta cin ak ech kites aha 46 45 
Southern Hardware ...... 42 48 
The Sporting Goods Dealer 125 102 

Ee tctsawawestenane 1,654 1,763 

Class Group 
Advertising Age (w) (10% 

Sn. saceaunenneeces 2 $102 
American Funeral Director. 52 63 
American Restaurant ..... a4 45 
Hospital Management .... 9 14 
Hotel Management ...... 42 58 
Modern Hospital ........ 68 73 
Modern Medicine (434x7%4) 450 62 
Oral Hygiene (374x6 13/16) 98 105 
Trafhe World (w)........ 55 +72 

pS re ear oe 500 594 


§Includes special issue. *Includes classi- 


fied advertising. {Five issues. 


vertising issues. 


+Two ad- 


||Four advertising issues. 








Pages 
Industrial Group 1939 1938 
American Builder & Build- 

Me FOE vocs ccteeeween 47 55 
American Machinist (bi-w) §253 §306 
Architectural Forum ...... 49 62 
Architectural Record ..... 51 74 
Automotive Industries (w) 6l 95 
PEGE, bc cccosvevesccuse 70 86 
Bakers PeeWee? occccccccs 100 95 
Brick & Clay Record...... *20 *24 
Bus Transportation ...... 70 86 
Ceramic Industry ........ *40 0©=— *49 
Chemical & Metallurgical 

Engineering .......... 126 140 
Civil Engineering ........ 16 17 
CGE WOOD ccc cticccacces 49 72 
Confectioners Journal .... 38 36 
Construction Methods and 

Equipment (83x12) ... 52 §87 
CI 046046620806 cence 68 75 
Diesel Progress (8'/2x11).. 23 32° 
Electric Light & Power.... 49 63 
Electrical South ......... 27 41 
Electrical West ....cccees 27 36 
Electrical World (bi-w)... 152 $241 
Engineering ©& # £=Mining 

DEE. ccvancecnanece 57 64 
Engineering News-Record 

UN cee tetas aed #142 ||§$228 
Factory Management & 

Maintenance .........; 94 129 
Food Industries ......... 47 61 
TD Svecctecoscccsseess 31 29 
Heating, Piping & Air 

Conditioning .......... §83 §122 
Heating & Ventilating 

DE vckavecnnente 51 82 
Hitchcock’s Machine Tool 

Blue Book (442x6Y2)... 109 135 
Industrial & Engineering 

Chemistry (3 editions).. 87 89 
Industrial Power (4x64) 55 64 
The Iron Age (w)....... *$406 *§499 
ROOT GD. ccccsccvces 44 44 
Machine Design ......... 43 50 
PE ctwcdankéwnces 146 163 
Manufacturers Record .... *40 *49 
Marine Engineering & Ship- 

ping Review .......... 52 46 
Mechanical Engineering .. 29 30 
Metal Industry .......... $47 §50 
Metal Progress .......... 56 61 
Metals & Alloys.......... 49 48 
OD eee 99 121 
Bee SED eeccccenves 74 93 
Modern Machine Shop 

(444x614) nc cccccccccs 138 175 
National Petroleum News 

| AR erences $96 §114 
National Provisioner (w).. 88 1112 
Oil & Gas Journal (w) 

MT  senchascpeensl §*247 §*256 
Oil Weekly (w)......... ~§210 7249 
The Paper Industry and 

Paper World ..ccccccs 64 63 
The Paper Mill (w)...... *70 t*95 
Paper Trade Journal (w).. *91 *110 
PC. sscecesands 29 26 
Sh Bee *71 *90 
a eae 123 145 
Business Advertising 
Slow in Getting Started 
@ INDUSTRIAL advertisers are a 


little slow in getting their increased 
publication schedules into work ac- 


64 


cording to the volume of display ad- 
vertising in January issues of business 


papers. 


In the industrial group, sev- 


enty-five publications reported a 17.53 
per cent drop in business for January 











issues compared with those of the same 
month last year. 

The trade paper group as represent- 
ed by twenty publications reported a 
loss of 6.18 per cent in display business 
compared with January, 1938, issues. 

Nine papers in the class group car- 
ried 15.82 per cent less business this 
January than a year ago. 

In the tabulation of advertising vol- 
ume in the January issue, the annual 
figures for Telephony for 1938 should 
have read 909 pages instead of 1,001 
pages; also the figures for The Paper 
Mill were transposed and should have 
read: Dec., 1938, 81 pages; Dec., 
1937, 74 pages; total, 1938, 1,023 
pages; total, 1937, 1,131 pages. With 
these corrections, the industrial group 
was off 16.7 per cent for the year, and 
the three groups as a whole carried 
17.08 per cent less business in 1938 
than in 1937. 


More Publishers File 
N.LA.A. Statement Forms 


Since publication in the January 
issue of the list of business publica- 
tions which have filed N. I. A. A. 
Publishers’ Statement Forms at head- 
quarters office of the National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association, Chicago, 
the following have been added to the 
list, as of Feb. 1: 

American Automobile 
Edition). 

American Pressman. 

Better Roads. 

Brewery Age. 

Building. 

El Automovil Americano. 

El Farmaceutico. 

Gas Age 

Ingenieria Internacional. 

Liquor Store & Dispenser. 

Mill & Factory. 

Mining and Metallurgy. 

Mining Journal. 





(Overseas 





Stedman Joins Bureau 


Gerald E. Stedman has joined National 
Research Bureau, Inc., Chicago, as vice- 
president. Formerly, Mr. Stedman was 
vice-president in charge of market plan- 
ning of Cramer-Krasselt Company, Mil- 
waukee. 


Vivian Adds Duties 


Lloyd R. Vivian, formerly assistant ad- 
vertising manager, Ditzler Color Company, 
Detroit, has been promoted to sales pro- 
motion manager, with entire charge of 
advertising and sales promotion activities. 


Errata 

In one of the banners which appeared 
in the advertisement of Pit and et 
in the January issue, the statement should 
have read “More Ad-Pages per issue by 
2.6% Yearly Average” and not “66%” as 
printed. 
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Of special interest to advertisers who face the problem of collating a mass of material is this 
rotating library of J. E. Sitterley & Sons, Inc., New York, publishers of “Importers’ Guide. ' 
Around the fifty-foot circumference are filed reference books which pass once each minute in 
front of clerks at special built-in desks who select books they need for checking list changes 





Milestones 


in Publishing 








The thirty-fifth annual statistical num- 
ber of Electrical World, published Jan. 
14, presented a graphic picture of the 
electrical industry for the last twelve years 
and with special reference to 1938, when 
the industry suffered less than business 
in general. A thirty-six page section in 
the forepart of the issue visualized the 
great mass of statistical data presented 
with charts and pictographs printed in 
many colors, forming a valuable supply 
of market information covering all phases 
f the electrical industry. 

a 

The Yearbook of Industry Issue of 
Steel, published Jan. 2, bulked to 352 
pages and cover, carrying the customary 
array of industrial advertising on dress 
parade. The issue was covered with a 
tough linen finish stock to add service- 
bility; the advertisements were a rain- 
bow of color. The feature article, “The 
Rules Have Changed, but Business 
Marches On!" gave a vivid picture of 
the industrial situation, in addition to 
statistics for the steel and metal working 
industries. 

a 

Adopting a new editorial theme for its 
annual number, The Iron Age, called it 
The World of Tomorrow Issue, in which 
the events of 1938 were interpreted as 
indicators of what 1939 was to bring. 
The volume carried 400 pages, including 
cover. Using as the keynote of the issue, 
the New York World’s Fair and its theme, 
John H. Van Deventer, editor, pointed 
out that the policy of The Iron Age 
would be concentrated editorially on the 
reduction of production costs, since that 
cost, he said, is the only one remaining 
that industrial management has the power 
to control. A lavish pictorial description 
f the fair and its progress to date was 


included 


se 
Printing marked its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary with a silver-covered issue in 


January. Along with a review of the 

graphic arts industry, the number was 

highlighted with several full color inserts 

by various printing and lithographic proc- 

esses contributed by members of the trade. 
a 

The initial issue of Used Car Merchan- 
diser made its appearance last month. It 
is published by The Bramson Publishing 
Company, Detroit. 

ra ’ 

Engineering News-Record has adopted 
the practice of including a “Contents in 
Brief” two-column paragraph at the start 
of each feature article, summarizing the 
material. 

a 

The advertisers’ index in the January 
Power Plant Engineering gave short his- 
torical and factual data under the names 
of practically all advertisers in the issue. 

e 

Chemical Industries and Chemical In- 
dustries Guide Book have been purchased 
by the Tradepress Publishing Corporation, 
New York. There will be no change in 
the staff. 

so 

The January Aero Digest, fourth an- 
nual aircraft machinery and tool number, 
was the publication's third largest issue 
in seven years. Ninety-four of the 164 
pages, plus cover, were advertising. 

* 

INDUSTRIAL MARKETING has been ad- 
mitted to membership in The Associated 
Business Papers, Inc. The publication 
now is affliated with both the ABC and 
ABP. 

The first mid-month Mill Supplies was 
published Jan. 25, and is to be known as 
the industrial selling issue of the publica- 
tion. The issue carried twelve pages, 
newspaper style, 13x16!/4, inches—not the 
834x11%-in. size of the regular issue 
which continues to be issued earlier in the 
month, as reported inadvertently in this 
department last month. 

* 

O. H. Caldwell, M. Clements and 
M. E. Herring, publishers of Radio To- 
day, launched Electrical Week, tabloid 
newspaper size, on Jan. 2. The new 
publication is devoted to the appliance 
distribution field. 
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TAKE YOUR PROSPECTS 


)TO 


USERS’ PLANTS | 





A good trick if you could do it. 
. . » However, you can more 
nearly approximate the effec- 
tiveness of such a procedure 
through the use of action photo- 
graphs ... in your advertising 
and promotion. 

The combination of good 
photos of your product in use, 
together with performance data 
and comments of the user, is an 
advertising combination that will 
produce results. It’s easy to get 
such material. 

1. Send us a list of users of your 
equipment. 

2. We write for necessary permis- 
sion to take photos. 

3. Our photographers are sup- 
plied with instructions, dia- 
grams and other data for se- 
curing photos as ordered. 

4. From your list of questions we 
make forms for guidance of 
field men im securing perform- 
ance data. 

5. Photos are cropped for best 
composition and passed upon 
before they are sent to cus- 
tomers. 


Send for illustrated booklet and quotations 
on your job. 


Photographic and Illustration Dept. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Our Method 


Cannot Be 
Patented 


But It Is Yours to Use 
Exclusively, as Needed 


F'cr those who take advertising 
seriously and expect results, we have a 
complete straightforward method. It fights 
the business battle through to previously 
established objectives. 


The successes of this method as applied 
for some forty manufacturers and associa- 
tions are reasonably proof against imita- 
tion. They are based on over several hun- 
dred years’ combined experience of 15 
men in 41 major industries. 


Because imitators would have to work 
as hard as we, to apply our copy-prin- 
ciples-that-pull, we do not even hold 
them secret or confidential . . . although 
we prefer to explain them in detail to 
those whom they would most directly 
benefit. How about you‘? The method is 
presented in tangible form that takes about 
20 minutes to run over. 


Have your secretary drop us a request 


for an appointment, saying you'd like to 
have the story on “how it works.” 


EVANS 


ASSOCIATES, INC 


225 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE 
¢ CHICAGO ° 


Advertising 
Sales Promotion 
Marketing 
Management 


*Provided your line does not compete with a 
product we already sell. 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 28] 


Bigger, Better Careers 


when he gets into this frame of mind 
he will be leading instead of being led. 

Take the matter of “promoting” 
your own advertising for instance. I 
thoroughly approve of every advertis- 
ing manager’s doing this. There are 
many ways; some route proofs, tear 
sheets or reprints regularly to execu- 
tives and salesmen; some collect and 
bind them in folders at regular inter- 
vals and send them around. In the 
case of one of our clients, the past 
six months’ advertising copy is sent 
to each salesman a week before the 
semi-annual sales convention so he can 
check it, praise it, or kick about it at 
the coming meeting; another client of 
ours places the year’s advertising on 
a bulletin board previous to the an- 
nual sales meeting so all can study it. 


But there are several ways of get- 
ting such promotion jobs as this done, 
and too often the industrial advertis- 
ing manager tries to do it himself, tries 
to get his name tied up with it, tries 
to make sure he gets some personal 
credit for it My experience has proved 
it best to forget yourself and try to 
get someone else to do it—let us say 
the sales manager. First, if he does 
it, it at least looks as though he is 
proud of it and behind it. Second, if 
he does it, his salesmen will be much 
less likely to tear it to pieces. Third, 
if he does it, the president or other 
higher-ups will be much more likely 
to feel it has been a real help to him. 
Fourth, if he does it, your assistant 
will feel that it must be pretty fine 
advertising. But, on the other hand, 
if you do it, none of these people will 
know whether the sales manager 
thinks it is good—and will only know 
that you do; in addition they may feel 
that you are merely “blowing your 
own horn.” Yet no matter who does 
it, you will eventually get the credit 
if it is good—and the blame if it is 
bad. 


So in analyzing the Individual’s end 
of building a bigger and better career 
in industrial advertising and market- 
ing, I again come back to what might 
be called “human relations”—or sales- 
manship, if you prefer. The detail 
work is there, and must be done, but 
why emphasize it? Sell the bigger 


problems of your profession and adver- 
tising of your particular business. 
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ESTABLISHED 


Philadel- 
phia, uses full pages in industrial and trade 
papers to warn infringers of its trade mark 
that they will be vigorously prosecuted, and 
thus cautions customers not to be misled by 
any design simulating its genuine trade mark 


Keystone Lubricating Company, 





My next advice to the individual is 
Education—constant and _ prolonged 
and continual. Business conditions are 
changing; every business is changing; 
your own business is changing; the ad- 
vertising profession is changing, and 
your own industrial advertising must 
keep up with the changing times. Per- 
haps the easiest way to get this educa- 
tion is by reading. 

Every issue of INDUSTRIAL Mar- 
KETING has much in it to teach you 
new ideas; most issues of Printers’ Ink 
and other advertising publications con- 
tain something worth while for the 
industrial advertising manager; your 
daily newspaper is indispensable if you 
are to keep abreast of the times in a 
business way. 


Next, there are the business papers 
of your particular field of business, as 
well as those reaching the fields to 
which your product is sold. You can 
learn from all of these—as well as 
from their representatives, who get 
around quite a bit and really learn a 
lot about your competitors and mar- 
ket conditions. 


Frankly, I frequently see copies of 
trade papers piled up on the desks of 
sales managers, general managers, chief 
engineers, superintendents, etc. They 
hold them to be read and they value 
their contents. But I seldom see such 
publications in the advertising de- 
partment except for ordinary check- 
ing purposes. I wonder how an in- 
dustrial advertisng manager can ex- 
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pect to keep abreast of these fields, 
and even meet and talk intelligently 
to these men, unless he also studies 
such publications. 

These points brought out as funda- 
mentals for the Individual are only 
1 few of the many other obvious 
things he must do—but they seem, in 
many cases, to be left to the last 
rather than considered the most im- 
portant. I admit that to most indus- 
trial advertising managers time is an 
element—and I sometimes wonder 
how they get accomplished all they 
do. But too often I see them shift- 
ing layouts, chasing commas, juggling 
cuts and complaining about too much 
copy or too many illustrations—when 
they might better leave these details 
to an assistant, the printer, the en- 
graver, the publisher or the advertis- 
ing agency. To meet Mr. Knisely’s 
“challenge,” it is the broader funda- 
mentals of the industrial advertising 
job that must be studied, planned and 


sold. 





Steel Founders Turn to 
Advertising and Sales Promotion 


Steel Founders’ Society of America, 
epresenting over ninety-five per cent ol 

capacity of the 200 odd steel foun- 
dries in the United States, has recently 
initiated a series of advertisements for 
the purpose of pointing out the important 
engineering properties of steel castings, 
explaining when, how and why to use 
them in order to improve the products 

which they are component parts. This 
series of advertisements is designed to tell 
a factual story aimed to make engineers 
and designers aware of the special advan- 
tages which steel castings can provide. 

The society has likewise prepared an 
illustrated lecture entitled “Steel Castings 
and Their Place in Industry” which gives 
a comprehensive picture of the steel foun- 
dry industry and its products. The film 
comprises 135 “stills” depicting the va- 
rious steel foundry processes and a large 
number of different types of castings as 
used in the various industries served. 

The lecture and film are made available 
to engineering schools for classroom pre- 
sentation and arrangements can be made 
with Steel Founders’ Society for speakers 
to give this talk before technical and en- 
gineering societies. A “Handbook on Steel 
Castings” also is in preparation. 

R. L. Collier is secretary of the asso- 
ciation, with headquarters at Cleveland. 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., Cleveland 
agency, is handling the advertising which 
is appearing in The Iron Age, Machine 
Design, Oil and Gas Journal, Product En- 
gineering, Railway Age, S.A.E. Journal 
and Steel 


To Launch Drive 
On Industrial Gas 


J. P. Leinroth, Public Service Electric 
and Gas Company, Newark, N. J., has 
been appointed chairman of the advertis- 
ing committee, Industrial Gas Section, 
American Gas Association. This commit- 
tee handles all the outsidethe-home as- 


pects of the AGA $500,000 campaign. 
Ketchum, McLeod & Grove, Pittsburgh, is 
the agency. 

Industrial gas promotion will be con- 
centrated in fourteen business papers, one 
more than was used last year. Insertions 
will be full page, with copy featuring case 
histories of important industries using gas. 


Hoffman Succeeds Flynn 


E. E. Hoffman, member of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers and 
active since 1912 in engineering and in- 
dustrial design field, has been appointed 
director of the Industrial Sales Division of 
National Paint, Varnish & Lacquer Asso- 
ciation. He succeeds C. Homer Flynn, 
who recently resigned to enter private 
business. 


Hutchins Adds Aviation Account 


Aviation Manufacturing Corporation, 
Williamsport, Pa., has appointed Hutchins 
Advertising Company, Inc., Rochester, to 
handle the advertising for its Lycoming 
Division. Piper pe | Corporation, man- 
ufacturers of the fast-selling Cub airplanes, 
is also a client of the Hutchins Company 
M. S. Hutchins, president, is account exec- 
utive for both accounts. 


Hurley Elected Vice-President 


Neil C. Hurley, Jr., has been elected 
a vice-president of the Independent Pneu- 
matic Tool Company, Chicago. Mr. Hur- 
ley has been secretary of the company for 
the past four years, active in directing 
sales for the company’s electric tool di- 


vision 





HEATING & VENTILATING 


H & V is devoted exclusively to 
the design, installation and mod- 
ernization problems of the engi- 
neers and practical experts in the 
air conditioning, heating and ven- 
tilating field. It is a veritable hand- 
book for technical specialists, for 
professional and practical engi- 
neers who specify and influence 
the buying of equipment and ma- 
terials for this important industry. 


HEATING & VENTILATING 


148 Lafayette St. 
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T TREATING 
_ FORGING 


With the rapid expansion 
of aircraft plants and large 





government outlays for ord- 
nance, considerable new 
forging and heat treatment 
equipment will be needed 
HEAT TREATING AND 
FORGING can be of con 
siderable aid in securing 


your share of this business 


Published by 
STEEL PUBLICATIONS INC. 
108 Smithfield St. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Heat Treating 
and For ging 














The April issue of BLAST 
FURNACE AND STEEL PLANT 
will carry a special section in 
India tint stock, devoted to the 
Open Hearth Conference of the 
A.1.M.E. to be held in Cleveland 
in April. 

This section will carry the 
program of the Conference Ses- 
sions, special articles of inter- 
est to open hearth men and 
other features. 

If you make equipment or 
products for the open hearth 
department, plan to be repre- 
sented in this section. 

No increase in rates for space 
in this section. 


Forms close March Ist. 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS x. 


108 SMITHFIELD ST. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 





What local 








N.1L A. A. News 


chapters of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association are doing and thinking about 





Announce Conference Dates: 
Hotel New Yorker, Sept. 20-22 
The New York conference of the Na 


tional Industrial Advertisers Association 
will be held at Hotel New Yorker, Sept 
20-22, according to ofhcial announcement 
by E. A. Phoenix, general conference 
chairman. Roger L. Wensley, president, 
G. M. Basford Company, New York 
agency, is chairman of the program com- 
mittee 


,* 


Philadelphia to Hold 
Marketing Symposium 


Eastern Industrial Advertisers, Phila- 
delphia, is codperating with the American 
Marketing Association and the Sales Man 
agers Association of Philadelphia in an 
industrial marketing management sympo- 
sium to be held Feb. 20 at the Bellevue 
Stratford Hotel, starting at 3 p. m. and 
running through the evening 

The executives in charge of market 
analysis, advertising and sales for three 
industrial manufacturnig companies, care- 
fully selected for their outstanding suc 
cesses, will unfold their actual methods of 
coordinating these major marketing man- 
agement tunctions (1) the market analy- 
sis that disclosed the quality, quantity, 
buying habits and location of the markets: 
(2) the advertising campaign that was 
based upon true facts concerning the mar 
ket that was to be influenced: (3) just 
how the sales department converted this 
interest aroused by the advertising into 
profitable sales 

Starting at 3 p. m., there will be three 
concurrent elinics meeting in separate 
rooms. Each meeting will have a complete 
case history covering market analyses, ad 
vertising and sales in order that various 
product sales potentials can be evaluated: 
(A) for the relatively small product sales 
expectancy: (B) for the _ intermediate 
product sales expectancy: (C) for the 
large product sales expectancy 

At the combined dinner session, the 
chairman of the three afternoon case his 
tory group meetings will report the high 
lights of their discussions. And in addi- 
tion, there will be a speaker of national 
recognition who will cover the executive 
responsibility of codrdinating market anal 
ysis, advertising and sales 


Eastern Regional Conference 
At Newark, March 15 


a Marketers of New Jersey will 
cor nduct > Eastern Regional Conference 
the N: wee Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation at Newark, March 15 The 
theme of the conference will be “Mirrors 
of Marketing,” presented by department 
executives of companies ol national prom: 
inence who will suggest how, where, when 
and what to advertise to turn products 
into profits from their viewpoints. The 
cast will comprise a chairman of the board, 
sales manager, comptroller, purchasing 
agent, chief engineer, distributor, service 


} 
ot 
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nanager, and a salesman—but no adver- 
tising man 

The meeting will occupy the entire day 
Billed as a special feature on the after- 
noon session is “Cy” Ching, United States 
Rubber Company, an authority on public 
relations. Merle Thorpe, publisher, Na- 
tion’s Business, will address the banquet 
in the evening on “The Plight of Enter- 
prise,” which also will be the third an- 
nual dinner of the New Jersey chapter 

Harry M. Carroll, advertising manager, 
Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors 
Corporation, Harrison, N. J., is general 
chairman of the conference, assisted by 
co-chairmen Herbert V. Mercready, Mag- 
nus Chemical Company, Garwood, N. J., 
and Kenneth W. Bailey, Thoma s A. Edi- 
son, Inc., Bloomfield, N. J., ¢ 
the New Jersey chapter. 

The regional seminar idea was inaugu 
rated last year by the Philadelphia chap 
ter with outstanding success and attend- 
ance this year will represent all Eastern 


chapters 


resident of 


Many Publications Adopt 
N.1.A.A. Trim Size 


Twenty-seven business papers have 
adopted the standard trim size, 834x11% 
inches, as advocated by N.I.A.A. since 
the association’s committee made its re- 
port last fall, at which time fifty publi- 
cations were already using that size. The 
study to determine a favorable standard 
page size was made by the Pittsburgh In 
dustrial Marketing Council in the inter 
est of economies in preparation of bleed 
page plates 


Fortey Advocates 
Selling Copy 


Most industrial advertising is cluttered 
up with too much detail which ought to 
be scrapped in favor of more straight sell- 
ing copy, H. W. Fortey., director of ad- 
vertising, Warner & Swasey Company, 
Cleveland, told the Technical Publicity 
Association, New York, last month. 

Co-featured with Mr. Fortey was E. E. 
Thum, editor, Metal Progress, who de 
scribed results of a survey of reading hab- 
its recently concluded by the publication 
The research revealed that t average 
reader devotes one hour and forty-five 
minutes to each issue of the magazine, 
that brief articles dealing with solutions 
to specific problems are most popular, and 
that editorials rank near the bottom in 
reader interest 

Mr. Fortey declared that industrial copy 
needs to be “dusted off” to meet greater 
competition for readership than ever be- 
fore. Above all, he said, make your copy 
interesting if you want it read and remem 
bered. “Industrial advertisers should stop 
talking about themselves and talk about 
what their products will accomplish for 
buyers.” 

The speaker pointed out that the ma- 
chine tool industry is faced with the prob- 
lem of selling both the plant superin- 
tendents who are thoroughly familiar with 
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e equipment they recommend for pur- 
ase and company executives who are 
ten unfamiliar with the engineering as- 
cts of the products they buy 

Warner & Swasey tries to overcome 
s dual problem by advertising both in 
neral business papers and in papers de- 
ted to specific industries. The 1939 
siness paper budget of his company has 
en increased thirty-five per cent, Mr. 
rtey revealed 

Most purchases are made on the basis 
impressions, rather than facts, Mr. For- 

asserted, and industrial advertising 

uld strive to create favorable impres- 
ns among buyers and leave uninterest- 

facts to be transmitted personally by 
lesmen. 

“Industrial advertisers must sell their 
roducts on the basis of what advantages 
eir purchase will bring to buyers,” he 
id, for both selling and advertising start 
vith the question, “what have I got that 
know he needs?” 


Dietrich to Pilot 
St. Louis Chapter 


Carl B. Dietrich, advertising manager, 
Wagner Electric Corporation, St. Louis, 

s been elected president, Industrial Mar- 
keting Council of St. 
Louis, succeeding L 
C. Blake, advertising 
manager, Curtis 
Pneumatic Machin- 
ery Company 

Other officers 
elected are: Vice- 
president, Clifford F 
Boyer, vice-president, 
Kwick - Kut Mfg 
Company, Inc.; and 
secretary treasurer, 
Charles W Bolan, 
assistant advertising 
manager, Carter 
Carburetor Corpora- 
tion. 


or 





C. B. DIETRICH 


Outlines Norton's Use 
Of Sales Research 


Sales research can best be carried out 
a man or department that has no other 
esponsibilities or duties in the sales pro- 
ram, W. T. Montague, manager of sales 
inning and development, Norton Com- 
' pany, Worcester, Mass., told the Techni- 
Advertising Association, Boston, last 
nth, in outlining the use of sales re- 
irch by his company 
In defining sales research, Mr. Monta- 
ie said: “In general terms, research im- 
lies purposeful seeking for new knowl- 
dge. It is primarily concerned with the 
rmulation and verification of theories 
nd the development of principles. 





‘Sales research has more clearly defined 
jectives than has abstract research. It 

; more definitely pointed toward applica- 

| tion of new facts and principles in trying 
reach practical ends. Sales research 


ght be defined as the study of all prob- 
s relating to the transfer and sale of 
ods and services from producer to con- 
er 

Mr. Montague gave seven major steps 
be taken in conducting a sales research 
dy 

A clear statement of the problem 
2. A procedure for attacking the prob- 


The collection of all available facts 
ring on the problem. 
4. The classification and assembling of 
tacts. 


5. The formulation of conclusions. 





6. Testing and verifying the conclu- 
sions 

7. Final presentation of conclusions 
and recommendations 

A person engaged in sales research 
needs to constantly ask “why.” He should 
try to analyze his problem in an abso- 
lutely impartial manner. No attempt 
should be made to formulate conclusions 
until all the facts have been recorded, col- 
lected, classified and studied and the work 
should preferably be under the executive 
officer of the management who is in charge 
of all sales activities, Mr. Montague sug- 
gested 

He gave the following general types of 
subjects that lend themselves to the use 
of the technique of sales research 

The Search or Need for New Products. 

A Check on Methods of Distribution 
used 

Competition Studies. 

An Analysis of the Present Economic 
Position of Your Company. 

An Analysis of the Company's Business 
Reputation 

An Analysis of the Methods of Select 
ing, or Training, or Supervising, or Di- 
recting, or Compensating Salesmen 

An Analysis of Company Advertising 

An Analysis of Channels of Distribu- 
tion. 

A Study of Stock Turnover and Inven- 
tories Required to Serve Your Trade. 

A Study of Selling Costs—dealing with 
past history, present costs, trends and com 
parisons with other businesses. 

A Study of the Effects of Reciprocity in 
Your Business. 

A Lost Order Survey—( particularly ap- 
plicable to sales of machines and heavy 
equipment). 


Tells How Trade Association 
Promotes Use of Advertising 


How a trade association creates and 
promotes the use of advertising and sales 
promotion material by its members was 
shown to the Engineering Advertisers As- 
sociation, Chicago, Jan. 9, by John W. 
Ladd, manager, Advertising and Business 
Development Division, U. S. Building @ 
Loan League, Chicago. Mr. Ladd’s divi- 
sion functions as an advertising service 
bureau for the association’s membership, 
providing either special advertising ma- 
terial or a selection of syndicate advertise- 
ments and literature including a house 
organ. 

Sharing the program with Mr. Ladd, 
Ernst Spuehier, consultant on the design 
and production of packages and printed 
material, urged greater care and thought 
in executing printed material for econo- 
mies and effectiveness. 

The efforts of his division, Mr. Ladd 
informed his listeners, are directed to show 
members how to use direct mail effective- 
ly; to prepare suitable direct mail ma- 
terial for them; and to establish a high 
standard of quality for the material used 
by them. Members are urged to have their 
advertising material timely, treat one sub- 
ject at a time, and dramatize the presen- 
tation with the use of color and illustra- 
tions. The division sells the material it 
creates on a cost-plus basis, merely sufh- 
cient to cover operating expenses of the 
bureau. 

Included in the material made available 
to members are: Check enclosures, finan- 
cial statement folders, special interpreta- 
tive statements, calendars, and “Home 
Life,” a house organ designed to sell new 
loans, hold customers and lead to indirect 
sales. 


The League has collected a fund of 


$30,000 from members by mail for a na- 
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the Voltage 
of YOUR Advertising? 


Voltage is power — the electro- 
motive force that causes current to 
flow through the circuit against the 
resistance. In advertising, it's the 
selling force — the power of ideas 
and copy that overcomes sales re- 
sistance and produces results. 





And the fundamental law of the 
electric circuit — the old familiar 
:* = relationship — says that for 


a given resistance, the amount of 
current is directly proportional to 
the voltage. Equally true is the fact, 
that results from advertising are di- 
rectly proportional to the selling 
power of the ideas and copy. 
Hence, the need for putting the ut- 
most selling power into every bit of 
advertising you do. 


WE CAN HELP YOU GENERATE 
HIGHER ADVERTISING VOLTAGE 


— especially if you're selling to the 
electrical, power plant, machine tool 
or kindred fields — We know these 
fields intimately — their language, 
their problems, their buying habits. 
It's that knowledge, plus our engi- 
neering and selling background, 
that enables us to put selling power 





into industrial copy — and make 
even limited space surprisingly 
effective. 


PETERSON & KEMPNER, INC., 


a bona fide industrial advertising 
agency is ready to work with you to 
any extent desired, from the making 
of a single technical illustration (in 
which we excel} to the handling of 
your entire advertising campaign— 
publication space, direct mail, 
catalogs, folders, sales manuals, 
handbooks, etc. No time contracts 
or other binding conditions — and 
certainly no obligation involved in 
discussing the matter. One of our 
principals will be glad to call at 
your convenience. Write us. 


Feterson & Kempner Inc. 
Jndustrial 


421 Seventh Avenue 
New York City 
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DIESEL 
ENGINE 
CATALOG 


VOLUME FOUR 





Published Annually 


Closing Date— 
August 1, 1939 





An effective Advertising 
Medium for reaching this 
rapidly expanding and 
inviting Diesel market. 





Write for full details 


DIESEL PROGRESS 


2 W. 45th St.. New York, N. Y. 





DO YOU KNOW 
What 

TRADE PAPERS 

LABOR PAPERS 
| CHURCH PAPERS 
FARM MAGAZINES 
MEDICAL JOURNALS 
POPULAR MAGAZINES 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
JOURNALS OF ALL SORTS 


are saying about you, your 
company, your products, your 
competitors, their products? 


We can tell you. 
because 
We Clip Magazines— 
some 2,000 of them in all these 
fields—promptly, carefully and 
intelligently — 
and we are the only bureau in 
America that does. 

Clipping Bureau of the 


AMERICAN TRADE PRESS 
15 E. 26th St. New York City 




















tional advertising campaign in 1939, com- 
prising page insertions in American Build- 
er, American Lumberman, Architectural 
Forum, Architectural Record, Building 
Supply News, National Real Estate Jour- 
nal, Nation's Business, and Pencil Points. 

Tying up with the national advertising 
program, members are supplied with ad 
mats and folders all featuring the slogan, 
“Finance Your Loan Locally.” A sales 
manual also is provided each member 
which instructs him how to make most 
effective use of the campaign. 

The house organ is individualized by 
provisions for carrying special editorial 
and advertising material on three pages 
of the cover which encloses the inside 
sixteen pages. The body of the magazine 
is produced by a new two-color high speed 
rotary printing process which materially 
lowers the cost. The run is from 130,000 
to 150,000 copies per month which are 
sold to members at from three to five 
cents each, depending on the quantity and 
the amount of work required on the cover. 
The magazine is designed for self mailing. 

Mr. Ladd’s division functions much like 
a creative printing organization and uses 
quantities of direct mail, mostly letters, to 
sell the material it creates to the members 


Urges Ad Men to Get 
Out Into the Field 


If ample traveling, sales and research 
expense were included in the industrial ad- 
vertising budget for gathering factual 
material, more effective copy would re- 
sult, George F. McKiernan, of the Geo. F 
McKiernan Company, Chicago printers, 
told the Milwaukee Association of Indus 
trial Advertisers last month. Too many 
ads, he said, are prepared from mere ob- 
servations in the factory or from memory, 
while others are based on too much con- 
fidence in engineering facts. 

Several other views expressed by Mr. 
McKiernan were: Novelty advertising 
should be used with care and not be of- 
fensive; too many ad men know it all; 
forget personal opinions; find out what 
appeals to customers, then prepare it, ad- 
vertise it, sell it and fully execute it. 

The twenty-two prize-winning panels 
from the Cleveland conference were ex- 
hibited at the meeting and criticized by 
a committee 


Advocates Advertising 
On Envelopes 


Many large users of direct mail have 
found that advertising matter on their en- 
velopes has increased returns, F. W. Ran- 
dolph, secretary-treasurer, Henco Envelope 
Company, Chicago, told the Advertising 
Round Table of Southern Michigan at Al- 
bion, Mich., Jan. 26. Mr. Randolph dis- 
cussed the subject of “What the Well 
Dressed Mail Is Wearing,” reviewing cur- 
rent developments along the lines of color, 
size, return envelopes, using the envelope 
for greater bulk, and coupons on the out- 
side of envelopes. 

The next meeting of the group is sched- 
uled Feb. 23. The topic of discussion will 
be “The Place of Trade Publications in 
Industrial Advertising,” and all advertis- 
ing men in Southern Michigan are invited 
to attend. C. D. Davenport, Union Steel 
Products Company, Albion, Méich., is 
chairman of the group. 


Cincinnati Changes Name 


The Cincinnati Association of Indus- 
trial Marketers has changed its name to 
Industrial Advertisers Club. 
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Industrial 
expositions 








Feb. 7-9. Concrete Industries Exposition, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 400 W. Madi- 
son St., Chicago. 


Feb. 7-9. Illinois Lumber and Material 
Dealers Association, Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago, 503 Security Bldg., Springfield, 
Ill. 


Feb. 20-23. National School Supplies and 
Equipment Association, Palmer House, 
Chicago. 


Mar. 7-10. The American Road Build- 
ers’ Association Convention and High- 
way Exhibit, San Francisco. 952 Na- 
tional Press Bldg., Washington, D. C 


Mar. 7-10. 
Astor, New York. 
New York. 

Mar. 13-16. National Railway Appliance 
Association, Chicago. 910 §. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 

Mar. 14-18. Second annual Machine and 
Tool Progress Exhibition, Convention 
Hall, Detroit. 2567 W. Grand Blvd., 
Detroit. 


Packaging Exposition, Hotel 
232 Madison Ave., 


American Ceramic Society, Chicago 


Apr. 


Ill. 2525 North High St., Colum 
bus, O. 
Apr. 3-8. Southern Textile Exposition, 


Greenville, S. C 


Apr. 17-21. Knitting Arts Exhibition, 
Philadelphia. 925 Park Square Bldg., 
Boston. 


Apr. 24-29. Oil World Exposition, Hous- 
ton, Texas. 414 Petroleum Bldg., 
Houston, Texas. 


May. National Machine Tool Builders 
Association, Chicago, Ill. 10525 Car- 


negie Ave., Cleveland, O. 

May 22-25. National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents, Fairmont and Mark 
Hopkins Hotels, San Francisco. 

May 24-26. Association of Gas Appli- 
ance and Equipment Manufacturers, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York. 

June. American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, Oil and Gas Division, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 29 W. 39th St., New 
York. 

June 14-17. Radio Parts Manufacturers 
Association, Chicago. 53 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago. 

June 19-22. American  Electro-Platers 
Society, Asbury Park, N. J. 208 N. 3rd 
St., Newark, N. J. 

Aug. 28-Sept. 1. Power Show—National 
Association of Power Engineers, Indian- 
apolis. 176 W. Adams St., Chicago. 

Sept. 20-22. National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association, Hotel New Yorker, 
New York. 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Sept. Iron and Steel Exposition—Asso- 
ciation of Iron and Steel Engineers, 
Pittsburgh. 1010 Empire Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh. 

Oct. 2-6. National Restaurant Associa- 
tion, Chicago. 666 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago. 

Oct. 9-12. National Electrical Contrac- 
tors Association, Philadelphia. c/o H. 
B. Frazer, 250 N. 1lith St., Philadel- 
phia. 
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Sales Letters 


Just mail the attached card and we will 

il them to you. 

Keep that boy of yours in the baking 

isiness—the industry needs good men. 

There’s dual purpose in the whole 
theme—to get the father to look at 
his business through the eyes of pro- 
gressive youth and to engage its help 
to motivate the father to modernize 
his plant, with an additional angle of 
icquainting the young man with the 
Union line so that when he does step 
into the business he will be familiar 
with it. 

“It is rather strange the reaction 
you get from sales letters,” says Mr. 
Davenport. “Some people claim that 
those who receive third-class bulk mail 
never open it, as they are able to rec- 
ognize it immediately as advertising. 
We have disproved this several times. 
For example, we made a mailing to a 
list of bakers on one line of our equip- 
ment, and received very poor response. 
Soon afterwards we mailed again on 
modern bakery display racks, using a 
letter and just a reprint from an ad as 
an enclosure. Our returns from this 
mailing were ninety-two inquiries 
from a mailing of 4,000. These in- 
quiries were for further information 
and prices on the displays, and we have 
since had a return of $10.48 for every 
dollar spent on that particular mail- 
ing. There is no reason why sales let- 
ters cannot do a good job for the in- 
dustrial advertiser. We have plenty to 
learn about it, but have had some 
rather interesting reactions.” 

Try to work out new approaches in 
your sales letters—you’ll find it brings 
results, just as Mr. Davenport did. 





Littleford House Organ 
Outlines Advertising Program 


The first 1939 issue of “The Elbee 
Tatler,” house organ for Littleford Bros., 
Cincinnati manufacturers of road main- 
tenance equipment, was mailed in a stiff 

ver binder which can be used for filing 
future issues. The publication goes to 
everyone in the dealer and sales organ- 


An editorial in the issue announces an 
ncreased advertising program for 1939, 
with more direct mail and business paper 
nsertions. Publications on the list include: 
American City, American Roofer, Better 
Roads, Contractors’ & Engineers’ Monthly, 
Ingenieria Internacional, MacRae’s Blue 
Book, Pacific Builder & Engineer, Roads 
& Streets, Thomas’ Register, and West’ 
ern Construction. 

“Remember,” says the editorial, “we are 
trying to increase sales for you by a large 
advertising program and your suggestions 
nd criticisms help us determine our ad- 


vertising appeal. This is your advertising 
department; let’s hear from you or.ce in 
a while during 1939. . . . Our 
theme song for 1939 is going to be ‘Let's 
Get the Orders’.” 

Richard G. Hext, advertising manager, 
is editor of the house publication, which 
usually consists of four pages of useful 
sales ideas. 


Biro Selects Sterling Beeson 
The Biro Mfg. Company, Marblehead, 


O., manufacturer of electric motor-driven 
meat, fish and bone cutters, has selected 
Sterling Beeson, Inc., Toledo, to handle 
its advertising. Plans are to reach the 
retail meat trade and associated groups 
through a strong national advertising cam- 
paign in magazines. 


Royer Account to 
Advertising-Producers 


The Royer Foundry & Equipment Com- 
pany, Kingston, Pa., manufacturer of foun- 
dry equipment, has placed its account with 
Advertising Producers-Associated, Inc., 
Chicago. Business papers covering the 
major markets and direct mail will be used. 
The company’s advertising budget for 
1939 is reported the largest in its history. 


Druckenmiller Promoted 


Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corporation, 
New York, has promoted B. W. Drucken- 
miller to the position of general sales man- 
ager. Mr. Druckenmiller has been en- 
gaged in sales work for the cement in- 
dustry for over twenty-five years. 








ERTAIN CONDITIONS are developing in Latin Amer- 





ica that make INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL an even 
more important sales tool than it has been in the past. One 
of the most important among them is the trend toward legis- 
lation that restricts the employment of aliens in favor of 
citizens. These restrictions are not confined to ordinary 
labor, but extend to technical, supervisory, and admin- 
istrative positions as well. Out of 20 republics, 18 now 
have more or less regulation of this kind. 


The result is that natives are gradually replacing foreigners 
in specifying and purchasing jobs, and must receive consid- 
eration from exporters if maximum sales volume is to be 
attained. It is a distinct advantage to advertise to them in 
an established publication that uses their own language and 
is concerned solely with their problems and responsibilities, 
especially when comprehensive coverage can be obtained at 
a very moderate rate. 


Don’t think of INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL as a mag- 
azine in which your advertising is circulated to thousands of 
readers in distant countries where it must do your entire job 
of export selling unaided. We have an efficient service de- 
partment that can actually help you appoint commission 
representatives and make sales in all of the Latin-American 
countries—and there is plenty of desirable business to 


be had. 


Let us put all of our facilities at your disposal. 


Established 1919 


Published by 


BUSINESS PUBLISHERS INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


(Affiliated with McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., and Chilton Company, Inc.) 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, New York 
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THE $2,000,000,000.00 AN- 
NUAL HIGHWAY MARKET 
HIGH SPOTS FOR 1939, THE 
SAN FRANCISCO ROAD 
SHOW AND THE "MARCH" 
ROAD SHOW ISSUE OF 


ROADS sno STREETS 


A GILLETTE PUBLICATION CHICAGO 





Industry 
Through 
Its | 
Most | 
Accepted 
Medium | 





NEW YORK—Whitehall! Bldg. | 
CHICAGO—Manhattan Bldg. 





For more than 50 years the lead- 
|| img journal of the coal industry 
































Answers “Who Owns Industry?” 


@ DESIGNED to refute the allega- 
control the 
assets of the country, Monsanto Chem- 
Louis, devoted 
pages in the January 
“Monsanto Magazine” to the report of 


tion that “sixty families” 
ical Company, St. 
thirty-nine 


a survey answering “Who Owns Mon- 
santo?” This is another step in the 
well-planned public relations program 
of the company which is being di- 
rected by James W. 
to the president. (See IM, p. 17, Jan. 
39.) 

The survey, which Monsanto execu- 


Irwin, assistant 


tives hope will encourage other com- 
panies to do likewise so that millions 
of industrial employes may have a true 
picture of their employers, shows in 
detail the world-wide ownership of 
stock by classifications and carries pic- 
tures at their work, recreation or 
hobby of the company’s stockholders 
in a typical American city, Cincinnati. 

Monsanto’s’ 1,291,816 American 
shares are held by 10,170 stockholders. 
Of that number 3,890 individual own- 
ers are men, and 3,714 are women. 
The remaining 2,566 are classified as 
joint owners and others including es- 
tates or trusts; universities or colleges; 
insurance companies, etc. 

To bring out the control of a typi- 
cal company and show clearly the au- 
thority stockholders have over the 
directors and the way the directors 
elect the officers, who in turn appoint 
operating and sales executives and gen- 
erally manage the business for the 
benefit of employes and customers as 
well as those who have provided the 
capital, the survey discusses the make- 
up of the company, the differences in 
its two classes of stock, and the sig- 
nificance of stock ownership by uni- 
versities, insurance companies and in- 
vestment trusts. 

To give an accurate picture of 
stockholders, removed from the cold- 
ness of and 
photographers were assigned to talk 
with and photograph stockholders in 
Cincinnati. Cincinnati was chosen be- 
cause the company has no plants or 
laboratories there, because it is central, 
and because it is as typically an aver- 
age American city in makeup as Mon- 


statistics, interviewers 


santo is an American company. 
These pictures show that the men 
and women who own the company 
are the same type of people as those 
who are employed by the company, 
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having similar backgrounds and hob- 
bies, and love of home and country. 
Interesting pictures of Cincinnati- 
ans who are owners include those of 
a director of one of the world’s larg- 
est chain grocery companies and a 
bookkeeper employed by the 
company, a director in a large soap 
company and a chemical analyst in 
the laboratory of the company, a gen- 
tleman farmer and a potato and vege- 
table commission man (featured on 
the cover), a professor and a student 


Same 


in the same university, a society wom- 
an and the secretary in a downtown 
office, a manufacturer of heavy ma- 
chinery and an operator of a filling 
station. 

The entire feature is handled in a 
typical LIFE technique with addition 
of a second color, blue. All factual 
details are dramatized with picto- 
graphs and charts. The back cover 
carries a full color advertisement of 
Monsanto’s Plastics Division, while the 
inside back cover reproduces a color 
ad of Emerison Radio and Phonograph 
Corporation featuring a model in a 
Monsanto plastic cabinet. Howard A. 
Marple is editor of the publication. 


Direct Mail Formula 
Given by Egner 

That direct mail, hitherto neglected by 
advertising men, can be a great help in 
merchandising other advertising media to 
dealers by preparing the ground and soft- 
ening sales resistance, is the belief ex- 
pressed by Frank Egner, director of the 
mail order department of McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, in a talk before the Ad- 
vertising Club of Boston last month. He 
pointed out that a good portion of the 
half billion dollars spent annually in the 
United States for direct mail could be 
saved if more people really understood 
how to use it. 

In writing direct mail copy, Mr. Egner 
told his audience, there is too often a lack 
of real effort and thought. To help coun- 
teract this weakness, he offered the fol- 
lowing questions to ask about a direct mail 
piece: (1) Does it give a personal buying 
motive? (2) Does it tie up with the cus- 
tomer’s wants, hopes, aims or dreams? (3) 
Does it cover the sales story completely? 
(4) Is it believable? (5) Does it suggest 
reasonable action? (6) Does the direct 
mail campaign tell the story that he who 
runs may read? 

Regarding sales letters, Mr. Egner feels 
that they should have just as much lay- 
out as a piece of newspaper or magazine 
copy—that regimented columns of type in 
a letter should be broken up by underlin- 
ing, illustrations, or other devices calcu- 
lated to hold the reader's attention. From 
his own experience, Mr. Egner has found, 
in general, long letters outpull short ones, 
folders are better than booklets, and that 
the use of a second color always pays. 
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Large bleed photographic illustrations feature the new Dumore Company catalog for its line 


of precision grinders. 


been added to the cover which gives a natural color photo effect. 


Orange and black are used on the inside pages, while blue also has 


Western Advertising 


Agency, Inc., Racine, Wis., handles production of Dumore advertising and sales literature 
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| CONTINUED FROM 


Buying Appeals 


2. It is nature’s plan to keep life 
within a hair’s breadth of starvation. 
In any business, in any service we 
for existence is 


find that its excuse 
to aid society in fighting against these 
two natural laws. How does your 


product help in this fight? 

When you analyze this thought and 
put your products in their proper 
place in this scheme, and then take 
the results of your analysis of your 
buying and selling appeals listed above 
and check them to see HOW they 
help in this fight—then you have a 
sales You have your appeals 
arranged for presentation in any type 
of selling or advertising activity. There 
information 


story. 


bottomless well of 
that will help you write copy or sales 


is a 


presentations quickly and effectively— 
that teaches—and copy that 
teaches is cop) that sells. 


copy 


Albert E. Brown Dies 


\lbert E. Brown, Truscon Steel Com- 
, died in Chicago, Jan. 4. Mr. Brown 
rmerly general manager of the com- 
pany railroad sales department at Youngs- 
town, O., and was a member of the 
Youngstown District Industrial Marketers 
f the National Industrial Advertisers 


Clation 


Was I 


Exhibitors Advisory Council 
Seeks More Facts on Shows 


A proposed questionnaire form to be 
filled out and sworn to by exhibit man- 
agers and to be made available to pro- 
spective exhibitors in the same manner as 
A.B.C. or N.I.A.A. publishers’ statements 
was the principal topic of discussion at 
the regular meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Exhibitors Advisory Council 
held recently in New York. 

The council directors feel that exhibitors 
should be provided with information on 
proposed trade shows just as they are pro- 
vided information regarding publications. 
A special committee of E.A.C. has been 
at work for a year compiling a suitable 
statement form. As soon as the form is 
completed, the council will extend an invi- 
tation to the National Association of Ex- 
hibit Managers to appoint a committee to 
collaborate with the council on the ques- 
tionnaire so that the final document will 
represent the best thoughts of both exhib- 
itors and exhibit managers. 

The council has elected the following 
oficers for the current year: President, 
R. H. DeMott, general sales manager, SKF 
Industries, Inc., Philadelphia; first vice- 
president, S. A. Knisely, director of adver- 
tising, Republic Steel Corporation, Cleve- 
land; executive vice-president, L. W. 
Shugg, division manager, publicity depart- 
ment, General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady; secretary, E. A. Phoenix, assistant 
sales promotion manager, Johns-Manville 
Corporation, New York; treasurer, C. F. 
Radley, director of publicity, Oakite Prod- 
ucts, Inc., New York. 

Retiring directors re-elected were: S. A. 
Knisely, director of advertising, Republic 
Steel Corporation, and N. W. Wynkoop, 
vice-president, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, New York. New directors are: 
Frank Page, Foster Wheeler Corporation, 
New York, and W. H. Dowd, American 
Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn 
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ITH an organization of 

qualified photographer- 
reporters located throughout 
the U. S. and Canada, we get 
pictures of your products in use 
—and the story that goes with 
them. Leading industrialists are 
enthusiastic users of GS 
PHOTO-REPORTS—the easy, 
low-cost way to get customer- 
evidence of your product's 
worth for use in advertising, 
sales promotion, house organs, 
bulletins, publicity releases, etc. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 


GIVING FULL DETAILS ad 


Gustavus SIcKLES, JR. 
FEDERAL TRUST BLDG., NEWARK, N. J. 




















PREFERRED 


Impartial analysis of 


Producer Circulation 
Market Coverage 
Reader Interest 
Editorial Policy 

and Modern Format 


has made Pit and Quarry a preponderant 
choice of advertising agencies and adver- 
tising managers for major publicity cam- 
paigns. That is why Pit and Quarry con- 
tinues to forge ahead in volume of adver- 
tising and quality and quantity of dis- 


tribution. 
iF) 






Largest Write for 
net paid @ survey 
producer of your 
circula- market 
tion in v —free on 
the field request 


PIT and QUARRY 


907 Rand McNally Building, Chicago 
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Turn To This NECESSITY Field for SALES 


New is the time te study your possibilities— 
. NOW is the time to ACT. Here is a field 
that MUST buy and CAN buy and IS buying. 
Let us help you study 

your sales possibilities Plant 
in this field. This A.B.C. Milk Phe 

paper is read by proces- 

sors and distributors of 

milk. CO AFTER this 327 So. pare d St. 
field. Write today. CHICAG 








An Exclusive 


Service 


Industrial advertising and mar- 
fortunate in 


like 


devoted 


keting executives are 
having a_ publication 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
exclusively to their special inter- 


ests and problems. Scores of 


readers say every issue is worth 
the entire yearly subscription rate 
and could not afford to be with- 


out it. 


00 


13 BIG ISSUES $ 


cost only 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 
100 East Ohio St., Chicago. 


Attached is $2.00; enter my subscription to 
Industrial Marketing for one full year. 


Address 
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the Desk 


industrial 





Robert L. Gibson, manager, 
division, publicity department, General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., 
is mending rapidly at his home on Stone- 
ridge Road following a surgical session at 
the local hospital. Harry V. Mercer, 
American Rolling Mill a.m., is recuper- 


ating nicely from a serious illness and 
should be back on the job wthin a couple 
of weeks Another a.m. who has been 


kept away from the desk during these 
busy days is Anthony DeYoung, Whiting 
Corporation, Harvey, Ill., who has been 
incapacitated by an attack of sciatica. 
Stuart G. Phillips, assistant secretary 


and a.m., The Dole Valve Company, Chi- 
cago, has hied off with his family to ad- 
sorb plenty of Florida sunshine. 


A. H. Fensholt, Chicago industrial agency 
head, marked his fiftieth birthday last 
month as well as the seventeenth anni 
versary of the founding of his agency. 
George C. McNutt, Bert S. Gittins 
Advertising, Milwaukee, employs his copy- 
writing talents and graphing technique 
after hours visualizing YMCA benefits to 


run-down business execs 
Meehan Passes 
Thomas P. Meehan, vice-president and 


Eastern representative for Porter-Langtry 
Company, Chicago, publishers of Build- 
ings and Building Management and Na- 
tional Real Estate Journal, died at his 
home in New Rochelle, N. Y., last month 
Mr. Meehan, who was forty-seven years 
old, leaves a widow and seven children 


Huber Gets Sales Post 


A. Huber has been appointed man- 
ager of sales of the Gilmore Wire Rope 
Division, Jones & Laughlin Steel Cor- 
poration, Pittsburgh. Mr. Huber has been 
with the steel company since 1936. 


Stover Has Zinc Account 

American Zinc Sales Company, distrib- 
utor for American Zinc, Lead & Smelting 
Company, has selected The John Stover 
Company, Columbus, O., to handle its ad- 
vertising 





Sell the Entire Furniture and Wood Products Industry Through 


woob 
PRODUCTS 


“National Magazine of the Wood Products Industry” 





A MAJOR MARKET FOR 
POWER TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT 





Publication office, 431 S. Dearborn St., 





Chicago, Ill. 
Wisconsin 7-9043. New England office, 1501 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass.; Phone Aspinwall 8480. 


New York office, 152 W. 42nd St.; Phone 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 12] 


Practical Fact Finding 


that has anything to do with the sales 
impression from the company to the 
buyer, should be thoroughly investi- 
gated. The totality of viewpoint is 
a practical essential in the truthful 
reporting of a market situation. 

These are the technical essentials of 
practical fact finding that experience 
proves most useful. Naturally, there 
is a degree of showmanship necessary 
to their projection. 

This fortunate 1939 will 
show great opportunity for those com- 
panies in the industrial field who will 
fortify themselves with true market 
This is not an era of wishful 


year of 


facts. 
thinking. There is no reason why we 
should not inventory our sales posi- 
tion as well as plant facilities or pro- 
ductive situations. It is a healthy sign 
that some of the greatest industrial 
manufacturers in the country, who 
have long maintained experimental 
laboratories for productive diagnoses, 
are now recognizing the necessity of 
exploring the sales situation of their 
distributive factors. With much to be 
learned in the exploration of the psy- 
chological, only right steps of prac- 
tical nature can at present be made. 

There is, too, the possibility of 
gathering so many facts that they 
cannot be digested or employed. But 
there is no doubt but that any con- 
cern can profitably spend a greater 
fraction of its promotional appropria- 
tion in the wise gathering of those 
essentials with which its entire selling 
story can be enriched. 


Urges Tighter Requirements 
For "New Product" Releases 


Advancing the thought that both ad- 
vertising and editorial content of business 
papers may be suffering from current 
looseness in handling “new product” re- 
leases, A. H. Fensholt, president, The 
Fensholt Company, Chicago, suggested to 
the Chicago Business Papers Association 
last month that special study be given the 
matter. Mr. Fensholt feels that publishers 
in general are pampering industrial ad- 
vertisers with too much free product pub- 
licity which does not measure up to high 
editorial standards, and which tends to 
make advertisers lax in their efforts to 
write selling advertising copy. 

An alternative suggested was a special 
section in the advertising pages of busi- 
ness papers in which small space would 
be sold on a strictly one-time basis to 
anyone who wished to announce a new 
product “with all the trimmings of sales 
promotion, including the producer's name 
and address, which are now included in 


most free product publicity.” 
Mr. 
be confined to 


Feusholt advocates editorial pages 
“telling,” not “selling.” 
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Over 1200 Members in 
These 17 District Chapters 


and elsewhere 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 
GETTYSBURG 
INDIANAPOLIS 
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MONTREAL 
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there is no chapter, ask 
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ing membership-at-large 
or suggestions for estab- 
lishing a NIAA chapter 

in your city. 











Perhaps, you, too, have been reading of the average lower rate of com- 
pensation paid to industrial advertising managers.* Perhaps it “burned 
you up,” but you also had to admit that it was all too true. 

But, in recognizing this disparity between the value of your work and 
the size of your income, you, as an industrial advertising manager, must 
not be blind to the fact that one cannot expect payment for responsibilities 
unassumed. That simply stressing the importance of advertising to man- 
agement has little value, if you still continue satisfied to remain just a 
specialized technician. 

For, in common with others successful in your profession, you are defi- 
nitely faced with the fact that you must be able to PROVE as well as EXE- 
CUTE, SELL as well as ADVERTISE, and PROMOTE as well as CREATE. 
Which brings us to the question, “What are YOU going to do about it?” 

Well, there’s one thing you can do right now, that will serve as a logical 
first step toward your own personal goal. Association and active participa- 
tion with the leaders in industrial advertising in attacking this problem of 
specialized technician vs. well-paid responsible executive, is vital to you at 
this point. 

One of NIAA’s many valuable activities is this very subject of professional 
development. So, why not fill in, clip and mail the coupon now, and “sit 
in” from the very start on a noble adventure that very definitely concerns 


your future? 


*“ Salary: Less Than $2,500,” Printers’ Ink, Jan. 5, 1939. 
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305. The Biggest Slice of the Food 
Field. 

This illustrated analysis of the meat 
packing and allied products industry 
by The National Provisioner gives the 
value of products produced compared 
with those of other branches of the 
food field, charts the number of plants 
in each division of the meat packing 
industry, value of products by states, 
and a map spotting the distribution of 
the plants in the United States. 


What About Low-Cost Houses 
as a Market for Building Prod- 


ucts? 


306. 


No. 2 of a series of folders present- 
ing market studies of the building 
market; this one gives special atten- 
tion to the market for houses costing 
$3,500 and under. Issued by Amer- 
ican Builder. 


307. Toward More 


The Swing Is 
Clay Products. 
An analysis of building activity and 
especially a breakdown of federal con- 
struction money with reference to the 
use of clay products in building and 
construction work. Published by 
Brick & Clay Record. 
Peace - Time 


308. Shipbuilding at 


High. 

This twelve-page leaflet summarizes 
the marked expansion of shipbuilding 
in this country, giving detailed statis- 
tics regarding the 1938 output and 
listing merchant and naval ship con- 
struction under way on Jan. 1, 1939, 
by number, types and tonnage of ves- 
sels being built in various shipyards. 
Issued by Marine Engineering and 


Shipping Review. 


309. Rotogravure Is in the Spotlight. 

This brochure, issued by Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation, contains some help- 
ful information on the preparation of 
rotogravure copy, with examples of 
type, photographs and color, and case 
studies of a number of successful roto- 
gravure advertisers. It also provides 
figures on newspaper readership based 
on Gallup reports, showing the extent 
of the rotogravure section’s audience. 


310. School Market Data. 

One out of every four people is a 
pupil, instructor or administrator in 
the school system, according to this 





study issued by The Nation’s Schools. 
The analysis includes, among other 
data, the size of the field, number of 
pupils enrolled, yearly expenditures, 
how spent and by whom, trends in 
the school field, and coverage by this 
publication. 


311. Estimates of Equipment Expen- 
ditures in the Oil Industry for 
1939. 

This special report by The Gulf 
Publishing Company based on field 
surveys, gives detailed information 
about scheduled operations in ll 
branches of the oil industry and esti- 
mated expenditures by districts for 
1939. 


304. How 103 Plants Buy Engineer- 
ing Equipment. 

This survey, issued by Power Plant 
Engineering, covering a cross-section 
of subscriber plants, provides detailed 
information on sizes of installed equip- 
ment, personnel structure of the en- 
gineering department, and titles of in- 
dividuals who recommend purchases, 
specify kind or make, and place the 
purchase order. 


291. A National Survey of Archi- 
tects Offices. 

Report of a survey made to obtain 
up-to-date information on current 
catalog practice in the offices of active 
architects to determine proportion of 
individually distributed catalogs kept 
and filed and used in comparison with 
pre-filed catalogs. Made by Swee?’s 
Catalog Service. 


296. Meet Industry’s Mystery Man. 


Here is a definition of the metal- 
lurgical engineer and an analysis of 
his position and function in metal- 
using industries with particular ref- 
erence to his buying influence. Issued 
by Metal Progress. 


270. There Is a Better Way. 


Chemical Engineering Catalog gives 
in this booklet the three musts for 
process industries sales, four tests for 
catalog value and market data cover- 
ing the process industries, a $6,000,- 
000,000 market. 

208. Facts and Figures. 

This booklet issued by Wood Prod- 
ucts gives a clear and concise picture 
of the buying habits of the wood 
products industries. 
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to RESEARCH 


Useful information compiled by publishers and others, which can be secured 
without cost through “Industrial Marketing” or direct from the publishers 
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